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The Collected Works of C. G. Jung, Volume 11 
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MAN AND TIME 

Papers from the Eranos Yearbooks, Volume 3 
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The A. W. Mellon Lectures in the Fine Arts, 1955 
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lation to nature. 744” x 10”, xxiv + 367 pp., 116 half-tone illus- 
trations. $7.50 
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Egyptian Religious Texts and Representations, Vol. 3 
Texts translated with introduction by Alexandre Piankoff; 
edited, with a chapter on symbolism, by N. Rambova. 9” x 12”, 
xviii + 221] pp., color frontispiece, portfolio of 30 papyri on 
folding collotype plates, boxed. $35.00 
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...a new book of poems by MARVIN DAVIS WINSETT, Dallas 
advertising man and writer. Mr. Winsett is treasurer of the Poetry 
Society of Texas and was a member of “The Makers,” SMU Poetry 
Club. Cloth with art color jacket, $2.00 ppd. 


“... although most of the poems possess the lighter touch, there are also 
serious essays, some of them worthy of pondering deeply. One becomes 
aware of the neatly turned phrase, the effective use of paradox, and the 
avoidance of over hasis.”” 


—W. E. Baro 
in The Dallas Times Herald 
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SOUTHWEST Review 


The Editor’s Notebook 


TEXAS LORE takes in a lot more than the tra- 
ditional “big windy,” the old-time tall tale 
piling exaggeration upon exaggeration, now 
stereotyped into an ostensibly modern format 
involving Cadillacs, Neiman-Marcus, and 
booted-and-hatted oil billionaires. There is, for 
instance, the vast body of folk remedies for 
ailments ranging from warts to water moc- 
casin bites. One of the most picturesque of 
these cures is the madstone, an almost sure-fire 
fixer (in the lore, at least) for hydrophobia 
whether pre- or post-Pasteur. The discussion 
on madstones herein by J. FRANK DOBIE is to 
appear a bit later in an anthology of essays from 
various hands entitled ‘““Madstones and Twist- 
ers,” twenty-eighth of the Texas Folklore So- 
ciety Publications—a nationally noted series 


Cover 

Don Brown’s portrait of “Ruth,” 
a 1953 painting of a Centenary Col- 
lege employee, is discussed by Ronnie 
Dugger in “Don Brown of Caddo 
Lake” (page 61). 
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Business Manager Wiggs N. Babb 


the vigor and longevity of which very largely 
are due to Mr. Dobie’s consistent interest of 
nigh four decades. 

The New York Times Book Review a few 
weeks back featured on its front cover Mr. 
Dobie’s remarks on “The Unveiling of a Self- 
Portrait,” the art of autobiography—an art 
which SWR readers have seen exemplified by 
the author in several recent issues. Particularly 
gratifying to southwesterners, too, was an 
article in the June, 1957 issue of Arizona 
Highways, that fabulous state magazine of 
international circulation: Lawrence Clark 
Powell’s “Mr. Southwest: J. Frank Dobie of 
Texas.” Mr. Powell concluded his biographical 
portrait with these words: “The biggest of all 
states has bred a man in proportion. Let the 
other forty-seven match him if they can.” 

Another Austin writer, pre-eminent in his 
field as Mr. Dobie is in his, Roy BEDICHEK has 
experienced a good many more Adventures 
With a Texas Naturalist since publication of 
that contemporary classic, and of its sequel, 
sort of, Kardnkaway Country. “Nose of a 
Naturalist” is the result of quite a lot of snif- 
fing down the years, and its central point— 
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Edgar Quinet 
A STUDY IN FRENCH PATRIOTISM 
By Richard Howard Powers 


IN ALL FRENCH LITERATURE, it has been said, no other author’s books teach 
love of the fatherland with a more persuasive force than do those of Edgar 
Quinet. Publicist, philosopher, poet, and historian, Quinet made a significant 
contribution to the formation of the French republican tradition, and during 
the Third Republic his thought penetrated everywhere. 


“This book has truth and verity, it has imagination and artistry, and it brings 
the dead to life. The author’s style is mature and suggests considerable reserve. 
The volume is, in short, an excellent biography of one of the more important 
nineteenth-century French historical writers.”——Joe B. Frantz in Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 
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A 
STUBBORN 
FAITH 


Papers on Old Testament and 
Related Subjects Presented to 
Honor William Andrew Irwin 


Edited by Edward C. Hobbs 


WILLIAM ANDREW IRWIN, Professor 
Emeritus of Old Testament in the 
University of Chicago and in South- 
ern Methodist University’s Perkins 
School of Theology, is one of the 
Old Testament translators of the 
Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 

Eleven of his former students, 
each now eminent in his own field, 
have written essays for this vol- 
ume to honor Professor Irwin for 
his great contribution to Old Tes- 
tament studies. 

Contributors to this Festschrift 
are Herbert G. May, Ronald J. 
Williams, W. Stewart McCullough, 
Grace Edwards, Edwin R. Thiele, 
Charles F. Kraft, Walter G. Wil- 
liams, R. B. Y. Scott, William A. 
Beardslee, Edward C. Hobbs, and 
Harry M. Orlinsky. 

Professor Orlinsky’s article deals 
with the text of the famous and 
hotly debated Dead Sea Scrolls. 

$4.00 


SOUTHERN METHODIST 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Dallas 5, Texas 


the anemic vocabulary of fragrance, the 
paucity of words to describe precisely the 
world of odors—may have something to do 
with the fact that the author has never com- 
pleted the Book of Smells he once projected. 
The present essay is itself, however, a rather 
magnificent refutation of the plea of lack of 
language! 

Having presented in these pages over the 
past few years some of the more important 
utterances of such leading ‘““New Conserva- 
tives” as Russell Kirk, Peter Viereck, and Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, it would seem appro- 
priate that we now afford readers a general 
assessment of the New Conservatism and its 
significance in the contemporary debate be- 
tween liberals and conservatives. Author of 
this value-examination is EDWIN FOGELMAN 
of the University of Oklahoma government 
faculty. 

Values of a literary sort, specifically poetic, 
are probed in the interview with DONALD HALL, 
widely published poet who won the Lamont 
Award for his Exiles and Marriages, and is now 
teaching at the University of Michigan. Inter- 
viewer DAVID RAY, editor of the Chicago Re- 
view, has contributed essays, poetry, and stories 
to the Nation, the New Republic, Colorado 
Quarterly, and other publications. RAMON 
EDUARDO RUIZ teaches Spanish at Southern 
Methodist University, but finds that his inter- 
est in inter-American affairs extends beyond 
language to cultural and historical areas. 


FICTION: Baton Rouge is the residence of Davip 
LEWIs, new to these pages, while SWR veteran 
PAUL BARTLETT is now living in Atlanta, do- 
ing advertising writing and, betimes, teaching 
short story writing in the adult education pro- 
gram of Georgia State College. While Mr. 
Bartlett has also called Richmond, Dallas, and 
other cities home for periods, his spiritual and 
creative home would seem to be Mexico, where 
he spent eight years and to which he returns 
often. He wrote the first draft of “Ancient 
Seeds’’ while sketching Yucatan haciendas. 
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POINTS OF viEW: As editor of the liberal 
weekly newspaper the Texas Observer, pub- 
lished in Austin, RONNIE DUGGER has in brief 
years earned a well-justified national reputa- 
tion, for himself and for his publication. As 
can be seen in his present article, he is a per- 
ceptive “cultural reporter” besides being an 
astute political writer. DON BROWN, resident 
painter at Centenary College in Shreveport 
and genius loci of Caddo Lake, is, one would 
realize from his reportorial background as de- 
scribed by Ronnie Dugger, some shakes with 
the words as well as with drawing pen and 
brush. Back in 1942 and again in 1946 he was 
represented herein by stories plus art-work. 
VICTOR C. FERKISS, who now investigates the 
place of the “intellectual” in twentieth- 
century American society, is on the political 
science faculty at Saint Mary’s College in Cali- 
fornia. ANDREW FOREST MUIR of Houston, able 
historian whose provocative piece on “The 
Mystery of San Jacinto” appeared in SWR a 
few issues back, is currently carrying on addi- 
tional research on a Guggenheim fellowship. 


verse: An English teacher at Purdue, DEAN | 


DONER has only recently begun writing 
poetry, but has published criticism in several 
journals and is associate editor of Modern Fic- 
tion Studies. His advanced degrees are from 
lowa, where he studied in Paul Engle’s fiction 
workshop. Scene of his poem in this issue, by 


the way, is in Washington just north of the | 


mouth of the Columbia River. JOHN TAGLIA- 
BUE, a widely published poet but new (like 
Mr. Doner) to these pages, is a member of the 
English faculty of Bates College in Lewiston, 
Maine. scott GREER has forsaken Los Angeles 
for Evanston, where he is teaching in the 
Northwestern sociology department. Yet an- 
other English professor is ELIJAH L. JACOBS, 
who follows the profession at Franklin College 
in Indiana, while anTHUR ™. SAMPLEY is vice- 
president of North Texas State College at 
Denton. HAROLD wiTT lives in San Jose. 
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THE HORNY-TOAD KITE written and il- 
lustrated by Laura Atkinson, author of 
Pack Rat School. The story of a boy and 
his kite which closely resembles a “real 
live horny toad.” Easy reading; Ages 4-7; 
Cloth; 7x9"; 32 pp.; Sept.; $1.50 


FOOTPRINTS by Mildred Miles Main 
and Samuel H. Thompson. !Ilustrated by 
Elizabeth Rice. Biographical sketches of 
men and women who biazed the trails 
of Southern history. Ages 10-14; Cloth; 
5x8"; 240 pp.; Sept.; $2.00 


IN A SCOUT’S BOOTS by Gertruce Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Ralph White. Thrilling 
adventure story about the American Revo- 
lution in which young Paul Loomis proves 
himself capable of becoming a Yankee 
spy. Ages 8-12; Cloth; 528"; 136 pp.; 
Sept.; $2.00 


ROCKY MALONE by William Heuman. 
This exciting story shows how a strug- 
gling star found himself. At the final 
blow of the whistle, he was not a rich 
man and not poor, but standing on his 
own, Teen-age; Cloth; 224 
pp.; August; $2.00 
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JOHN ROSENFIELD 


THE MEETING of four hundred workers in col- 
lege, community, and high-school theaters, 
held in Tulsa at the end of October, 1957, was 
the tenth. The mere regularity and continuity 
seem to indicate the vitality of the Southwest 
Theater Conference. The constituent states are 
Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louisiana, and 
New Mexico. 

For the record it can be stated that this 
area, as the nation was divided up by the 
Rockefeller Foundation through the National 
Theater Conference immediately after World 
War II, is the fifth district. Most other areas 
carry on with but slight relationship to one 
another. And all do things in their own way 
at their own time. For practical purposes the 
regional meetings are autonomous and self- 
contained. While the delegates know full well 
what goes on in their own bailiwicks, they 
have only the haziest notions of activities 
elsewhere. 

This is possibly as it should be. As a long- 
time observer of the Southwest Theater Con- 
ference with the official position of past presi- 
dent (without ever having been president), 
we can give the opinion that a more national 
or continental scope to its consideration and 
studies would defeat its raison d’étre. 

Bigness in the American theater is its chief 
problem. Its greatest skills and resources are 
concentrated in two places, New York and 
Los Angeles, where the economics have long 
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Southwest Theater Conference, 1957 


THE RESIDENT ARTS 


since passed usefulness either to the trudging 
masses or to the grubbing people at home. 
Costs of production and prices of tickets are 
geared to motion picture, television, or “freak- 
hit” consumption Admissions can be pur- 
chased only by itinerants on expense accounts, 
firms with largess to entertain demanding cus- 
tomers, or the big rich, if any. Reflected by 
this economy are the fees and couverts of the 
Las Vegas and Miami night clubs, where 
vaudeville currently makes its gaudy stand. 

Certain exposition or carnival times have 
been worked in Dallas and Chicago, but the 
one has a commercial theater no more constant 
than that of the other—despite Chicago’s rank 
as probably the largest population concentra- 
tion in North America, New York not ex- 
cepted. Once the commercial theater enjoyed 
certain “tributary” advantages over all the 
rest of North America. It had a circuit for 
road shows to earn a degree of lagniappe after 
Broadway. It could release plays to stock com- 
panies and community theaters for a final 
scrounge of royalties. 

The stock company is now nonexistent; the 
road show is unreliable and its continuity 
erratic. The release of play material to non- 
professional theaters is likely to be the last drop 
of blood from the turnip; all possibilities of 
radio, television, road show, and motion pic- 
ture rights will have been exhausted, as a 
rule, The script must indeed be “classical” or 
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perdurably literary to have novelty value for 
an audience in the high-school auditorium of 
Purling Brook, Kentucky. 

Yet the living stage is a fabulous invalid, 
as the most recent Southwest Theater Confer- 
ence demonstrated. A guest speaker, Dr. Rob- 
ert E. Gard of the University of Wisconsin, 
has concluded a survey for an eastern philan- 
thropic foundation. He found that there are 
at least 3,500 organized community theaters 
in the United States, all giving schedules of 
plays. More than 100,000 other playmakers 
are in operation—church, school, and college 
units—which produce regularly, if in an ancil- 
lary capacity for their institutions. 

Earlier the Southwest Theater Conference 
heard from John Wray Young of the Shreve- 
port Little Theater another figure that indi- 
cated staggering activity. The playbrokers, all 
located in New York, could tot up aggregate 
royalties of $12,000,000 a year from the non- 
professional groups. This sum, of govern- 
mental budget size, is so widely distributed 
that its pressure value is inconsiderable. About 
the only conclusion to be reached is that thar’s 
gold in them flambeaus of the torchbearers. 

What is the reason for it? It is merely that 
the living performance and the dramatic com- 
pression of the stage never have lost their 
fascination or their powers to sway spectators 
through good performance or bad. The stage 
remains the mother-art of both entertainment 


and the rhetorical message, be they diverted 


to celluloid, electronics, or the combination of 
both. 

Insulated youngsters who had never seen 
the theater in living action were infected by it 
during their World War II travels. Some of it 
was brought to them by the U.S.O., and some 
they picked up in Paris and anywhere in Ger- 
many. Some got a dosage of Kabuki in the Far 
East. Many critics said at the time that Broad- 
way was missing a chance by not making a 
bid for the new public readied for it. But 
Broadway, as ever, is not a single mind; and 


the minds of Broadway can barely think 
through a project at hand. 

The college drama schools are beginning to 
make themselves felt. The literature, the act- 
ing, and the techniques of presentation are 
studied under constantly improving tutelage. 
Relatively few of the drama majors, accord- 
ing to questionnaire surveys, envision the 
Hollywood “break” or the big opportunity in 
New York. As a matter of fact, no school 
teaches this approach to the stage as a sort of 
magic lamp to provide swimming pools and 
Westchester estates. A degree of creativeness 
is awakened for all branches of playmaking, 
and the graduate will settle for the reward of 
shelter and three meals a day. As many as 
could qualify have gone already into commu- 
nity theater work. But positions available are 
still well under the number of applicants, just 
as the number of theaters is far shorter than 
the desire of the public to see plays. 

How to rectify these anomalies is always a 
subject for the theater meeting. Some encour- 
agement is felt at the presence of a number of 
local businessmen, who supply organizations 
and money backing. However, a committee 
on minimum curricula in college drama 
schools has noted that instruction seldom ex- 
tends to the economics of community theater. 
How to organize a theater, how to finance it, 
sustain it, publicize and advertise it, are things 
a student picks up or never learns. And when 
he doesn’t he is the ultimate victim of a fatal 
frustration. For there is nobody more hope- 
less than a playmaker without a playhouse— 
unless it be a conductor without an orchestra. 
Campus groups themselves seldom project the 
news of their activities, much to the loss of 
the community which is being enriched and 
of. the vast public that wants to see a show. 

An alternative was voiced again by Willard 
Swire of New York, who is executive director 
of the American National Theater and Acad- 
emy, commonly called ANTA. This organiza- 
tion, chartered by Congress in the early 1930's, 
is dedicated to the advancement of theater but 
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never has settled on ways and means. Right 
now its most significant work is the handling 
of play, dance, and concert groups routed 
abroad by the State Department as part of 
our cultural propaganda. Swire, however, is 
touring the country in behalf of ANTA’s 
“Forty-Theater Circuit,” a vast program cal- 
culated to give at least forty cities a contin- 
uous run of spoken drama. 

This plan envisions installation of four pro- 
duction centers, probably in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, and Dallas. Each would 
produce ten plays a year to make the rounds 
of forty cities. The production cities would 
not necessarily see the plays. The “outlet” cities 
would post guarantees for part of the opera- 
tion and organize subscription audiences. To 
start the program, Swire would need a hefty 
grant from some foundation. At least two are 
said to be interested if Swire can demonstrate 
“need and desire.” 

His reception in cities with well-established 
community theaters has not been hearty. The 
directors and lay board members see the 
ANTA plan as a threat to their hard-built 
playhouses. They do not welcome competition 
either for patrons or for the drama-subsidy 
money available in the city. Swire faces all this 
with a smile, and also with the fact that he is 
a good fellow well liked in both the commer- 
cial and nonprofessional theater. He was once 
an official of Actor’s Equity. He assumes, and 
probably with reason, that the “little theater” 
can’t last forever and that it is easily possible 
for an amateur group to educate its audiences 
beyond its capacity to keep their esteem. He 
promises, and one hopes he means it, that cast- 
ing will be done in the four widely spaced pro- 
duction centers from pools of talent in the 
region and not from Broadway surpluses. 

“And what are Broadway surpluses?” he 
asks. “Most of the out-of-work actors have 
come from inland America to Broadway and 
have been freshly endowed with Equity cards. 


continued on page 73 
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Texas Folklore Society 
Publication XXVII 


Edited by Mody C. Boatright, 
Wilson M. Hudson, Allen Maxwell 


Rich and varied as Texas itself, the 
contents of Mesquite anp WILLOW 
blend the universal and the regional: 
mesquite symbolizes the Southwest, 
willow the old Anglo-Saxon tradition ; 
mesquite stands for life, for lively 
humor—willow for death, for lost love, 
for the ghostly and the ghastly. The 
doleful plaints of English balladeers 
transplanted to Mississippi riverlands 
and Texas thickets echo through the 
essay by Brownie McNeil, himself a 
prime folksong practitioner. 

Here is folklore both formal and 
informal, raw and refined—annotated 
studies of folktale dialogue and tale- 
type origins, plus ghost stories and 
good-humored animal tales bearing 


nary a footnote. 


This is a book for every reader who 
loves good folk stories and old, unfor- 
gettable songs. 


$4.00 
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TEXAS MIND, TEXAS MYTH 
Reluctant Empire 


BY GEORGE FUERMANN 
Doubleday, New York $4.06 


The Truth About Texas 


BY LEWIS NORDYKE 
Crowell, New York $3.95 


HERE ARE two books about contemporary 
Texas that have nothing whatever in common, 
except the bare names of some people and 
places. 

Reluctant Empire, as George Fuermann re- 
marks in his preface, could aptly have been 
called The Mind of Texas, 1946-65, “for in 
it the last decade is tracked and the next one 
is guessed at.” 

In this thoughtful and thought-provoking 
book, the author sticks close to his thesis: that 
the ideas of Texans have been changing since 
World War II, taking the direction of a liberal 
movement in politics and in race relations, and 
of a quickened interest in the arts. He refuses 
to follow any of the bypaths that have led 
previous writers on the subject of Texas as a 
whole onto the bleak plains, where the gen- 
eralities blow, or into a thicket of detail, where 
you cannot see the brasada for the brush. He 
follows his thesis and ignores all that has no 
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bearing on it. He ignores, for instance, the 
vast borderland stretching from El Paso to 
San Antonio to Corpus Christi, with its con- 
siderable cities—in some ways the most civil- 
ized part of Texas. It grows more liberal, and 
more Latin, day by day, and will eventually 
make its influence felt. But that is a separate 
story. Right now the centers of influence and 
the battlegrounds between new ideas and old 
are the cities of Dallas and Houston. The 
author concentrates his attention on the two 
metropolises, and on certain rural areas within 
the sphere of one or the other. By restricting 
the field of his inquiry, and by never losing 
track of his theme, he has achieved a cohesion 
that gives his book form and impact. It does 
not wander all over the place, as so many 
Texas books do. 

The Truth About Texas can best be de- 
scribed as an aimless book. The title is an im- 
pertinence: this is not a critical study of Texas, 
nor an apology, nor a factual account, nor 
anything else that could justify such a title. 
One reviewer has called this book “‘superfi- 
cial.” The word is kind. Writing that is super- 
ficial does not go beyond appearances, does not 
explain, nor question. But it can be entertain- 
ing; it can be descriptive; it can be informa- 
tive. Mr. Nordyke, in his “tour,” which takes 
him (and possibly the dogged reader) through 
the state’s varied regions, fails to come up 
with a single good line of description, fails 
utterly to give the feel of the landscape, the 
rhythm of the life. The mountains of the 
Trans-Pecos are “blue hulks” to him. 

If the factual content is as erratic in other 
chapters of the book as it is in the chapters 
on the regions most familiar to this reviewer, 
he who seeks information had better seek 
somewhere else. 

To be specific: In one chapter Mr. Nordyke 
misspells the name of William Barret Travis 


and also the name of Santa Anna. Of Almeron 
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A novel of an American folk-hero — 
made from the truths of the still-remembered past 


THE STARKED PLAIN 


FRANK X. TOLBERT 


THE PEOPLE of this novel — Lonnie Nabors and Dulce Deno and 
Ranald Mackenzie — were real people in the southwest of the 1860's 
and 1870's. Lonnie’s life was the stuff of legend, but it was real. It 
was a life lived among the wild-horse Indians; and except for his 
coloring, which was very fair, he could hardly be told from his 
Indian brothers. He knew their lore and languages; he followed 
their customs; he shared their women. He wanted no part of civili- 
zation and its hampering manners until the day he met Dulce Deno, 
a beautiful woman of much experience and gambling skill who'd 
been a spy for General William Tecumseh Sherman’s Yankee army. 
Lonnie changed her life as much as she changed his. 


This is a swift-moving story, whether its scenes take place in a 
bedroom in the Menger Hotel, or in a Texas courtroom, or under the 
Caprock battlements of Llano Estacado or on the Staked Plain, the 
sacred hunting grounds. In the authenticity and vigor of its portrayal 
of Indian life, it has no peer. It is both an exciting tale and an 
unparalleled piece of Americana. 


$3.95 at all bookstores 
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Dickinson, who was captain of artillery at the 
Alamo, he says: “He went there for protec- 
tion and not to fight, but he fought like every- 
one else.” 

“Of course Mexicans are white,” he says, in 
the next chapter. Of course most Mexicans 
in Texas are, in good measure, Indian, and 
therefore brown. What is irritating here is 
that Mexicans should be 
treated decently because they are “white.” Mr. 
Nordyke refers to Mexican laborers as peons, 
a term not used in this country. In San An- 
tonio, he observes, Mexicans are either very 
rich or very poor. And yet, the emergence of 
a large and rapidly growing middle class among 
the Mexicans is the outstanding social devel- 
opment of the past two decades in San Antonio. 
Finally, while it is of no importance that San 
Antonio’s “rich and socially select” do not 
reside, as the author says they do, “particularly 
on the west side,” the rest of the sentence is 
offered as a sample of the Nordyke style: 


the insinuation 


BIG D IS FOR DALLAS 


Chapters in the Twentieth-Century History of Dallas 
by James Howard 


“Mr. Howard writes with taste and wit, and with the 
instincts of a scholar.'"— Sam Acheson, author of 35,000 
Days in Texos $3.25 
Available ot 
Cokesbury Book Store, Dallas ond 
McMurray's Pe | Bookshop, Dallas 
Distributed by 


THE UNIVERSITY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY 
2246 Guadalupe, Austin, Texas 


“... but even out there you do not see the 
pretense that shows on the old boy who had 
been scratching a poor man’s back end all his 
life and suddenly hits it rich in oil, cattle, real 
estate, construction, 
tracts.” 

Another sample: “Dallas has figured out a 
successful way to let other Texans, and the 
residents of some other states, milk the cows 
and haul the manure, and Dallas gets the 
cream.” 

There is a chapter that seems about to light 
into a serious discussion of the race problem 
in East Texas. But it turns abruptly into an 
anecdote about Mr. Nordyke’s home county. 
They allowed but one Negro to live in this 
county; they called him “Nigger John,” and 
everybody liked him. Whether “Nigger John” 
in return liked everybody we are not told, 
but if he did not he must have been damned 
ungrateful. 

Again, the author seems ready to discuss the 
pestilence of corruption that has infected the 
government at Austin for so long. After his 
frank statement of the purulent condition of 
the body politic, we await the diagnosis. What 


or government con- 


are the causes? Is there a cure? “Actually,” we 
learn, “you find an awful lot of honesty and 
integrity in Texas, among ordinary citizens 
and also among people in political life.”” That 
is all. 


It becomes obvious that Mr. Nordyke does 
not care for problems, and is averse to ideas. 
No sooner does a problem or an idea confront 
him, than he flips it aside and goes into a jape— 
too often a flat and stale jape. 

Mr. Fuermann, on the contrary, revels in 
ideas. Whether they are perfectly sound ideas 
is a matter of opinion. This reviewer questions 
his theory that a flowering of the arts must 
follow a season of liberal politics. How is it 
that the most eminent figures in Texas writ- 
ing—Mr. Fuermann anoints (and who would 
argue with him?) Bedichek, Dobie, and Webb 
—are near seventy and eighty years old? And 
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Revised .. . enlarged . . . up-dated 


The Novel of Violence in America 


By W. M. Frowock 


Called when first published in 1950 “a cheerfully challenging dis- 
cussion” (New York Times), “a fresh and penetrating critique” (Books 
Abroad), “a superb study” (King Features Syndicate), THe Nove. 
or VIOLENCE IN AMERICA has been out of print for several years. 
Now W. M. Frohock of the Harvard Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures faculty has revised and enlarged his examination of the 
contemporary American novel, offering much new material on Hem- 
ingway and Faulkner, and adding chapters on Robert Penn Warren, 
James Agee, and “The Menace of the Paperback” to the original 
studies of Dos Passos, Wolfe, Farrell, Caldwell, Cain, and Steinbeck. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY PRESS 


250 pages, $4.50 


DALLAS 5, TEXAS 


is liberalism in Texas such a new thing? Was 
Governor James Hogg the first in a tradition, 
or the last, or simply the greatest? 

Mr. Fuermann seems to take little stock in 
history. Perhaps this indifference has its ad- 
vantages: he is not impeded by the usual bag- 
gage of false notions. And yet, he might un- 
derstand better the cultural lag in Texas to- 
day if he understood how crippling was the 
failure of the state, for half a century after the 
Civil War, to provide a decent education for 
the people of the rural districts—the great 
majority of the people then. Only in these last 
few decades have the children of the poorer 
farming areas had a chance to acquire the rudi- 
ments; only in our time has university learn- 
ing been dispersed widely enough to show in 
the mind of Texas. 

Is it not likely that liberal ideas and the cul- 
tivation of the arts go together because both 
are products of education? 

Among minor errors are these: Unless some 
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very recent discovery has been reported, hu- 
man life is not traced back 37,000 years in 
Texas, but maybe half that span. There were 
only about 5,000 American colonists in Texas 
in 1830, not 30,000. There was not contin- 
uous Negro rule in Grimes County for thirty 
years after Reconstruction; the White Man’s 
Union was precipitated by a freak coalition 
of Populists and Negro Republicans in 1896. 
Nor was the the area “calloused by Indian 
raids” into the 1840's; it was normally, even 
in early days, far out of Indian reach. These 
are mere flyspecks, but they indicate a certain 
carelessness. 

Reluctant Empire is enlivened with quota- 
tions from commentators of all political 
creeds, from travelers, from a selection of 
Texas writers. Their differing views, which 
the author takes as themes for his own varia- 
tions, give to his inquiry a breadth and a depth 
that, with his boldness and frankness of ap- 

continued on page 74 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


Horace 
By EDUARD FRAENKEL 


This study outlines the history of Horace’s writings from his earliest epodes and 
satires to his most mature epistles and odes. It deals with the poet’s forerunners 
and models, and with his views on poetry, politics, society, philosophy, and 
religion. $8.80 


Ancient and Oriental Music 
The New Oxford History of Music — Volume I 
Edited by EGON WELLESZ 


This new history presents music not as an isolated phenomenon or the work of 
a few outstanding composers but as an art developing in constant association 
with every form of human culture and activity. In Volume I, a group of contrib- 
utors, each an expert in his field, discuss the music of primitive peoples, music 
in the Bible, in China and other countries of the Far East, in India, ancient 
Egypt, Greece and Rome, and Islam. Index. Numerous musical examples and 
illustrations. 530 pages. $9.50 


A History of Secular Latin Poetry 


in the Middle Ages, second Edition 
By FREDERIC JAMES EDWARD RABY 


The main portion of this two-volume work has been reproduced by photolithog- 
raphy and is identical with the first edition that was published in 1934. Dr. Raby 
has made corrections, brought the bibliography up to date, and added an appen- 
dix which gives a summary account of two important collections of poems which 
have become available in critical editions recently. The work demonstrates the 
continuity between the literary history of antiquity and that of the Middle Ages 
and emphasizes the general dependence of Latin poetry upon the vernacular into 
which it degenerated. $13.45 


The Succession, Poems 
By QUENTIN STEVENSON 


Thirty-two of Stevenson’s powerful poems in which he often questions the valid- 
ity of commonly accepted values. Among his uncommon subjects are: the reli- 
gious institution of the Confessional, the conflict in religious art between the 
artist’s conscience and the requirements of the subject, the nature of his son’s 
religious faith, the conscience and rationalizations of a fallen woman, his own 
need for faith together with factors that make it imperfect. Stevenson’s poems 
are not easy to read. They appeal, mainly, to the searching mind. $1.70 


At all bookstores 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 11 
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Madstones and Hydrophobia Skunks 


J. FRANK DOBIE 


THE MADSTONE, in a way, is a symbol 
of mankind’s enduring credulity, which 
never turns loose of one phantom without 
grabbing onto another. Like the world’s 
chief religions, it had its origins in the 
Orient and in magic. The tourist-patron- 
ized snake charmer of India—descended 
by birth from centuries of professionals— 
insures himself against a possible cobra bite 
by carrying (1) a root supposed to have 
such powerful emetic and purgative effects 
that it will rid the blood system of venom 
and (2) a black stone potent in absorbing 
poison from any snake bite to which it is 
applied. This stone is reputed to be spewed 
out of a toad buried alive. Its properties 
are magic, like those of the ancient bezoar 
stone, which was used to defend princes 
against poison and to call floods down 
upon enemy armies. The bezoar stone ap- 
pears-to have been the primary antecedent 
of the recently modern madstone.* 

A scholar might write a long lucubra- 
tion—perhaps some scholar has already 
written it—on the relation of madstones 
to the amulets, periapts, talismans, and 
kindred charms in which the Persians were 
surpassingly opulent. As Sir Walter Scott 

*For some learning on the subject, see “Bezoar Stones,” 
by George Gaylord Simpson, in Natural History Mag- 
azine, XL (October, 1937), 599-602. In an article, 
“Snakes Are Show Biz in India,” by Peggy and Pierre 
Streit, New York Times Magezine, July 21, 1957, Prime 


Minister Nehru is quoted as remarking that the snake 
charmers “seem to satisfy the intelligence of tourists.” 
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relates in his introduction and also in a 
note to The Talisman, the magic amulet 
giving that novel its title became, centuries 
after a Crusader had gained it from a Sar- 
acen and brought it back to Scotland, “re- 
stricted” in its uses “to the cure of persons 
bitten by mad dogs.” The stone, set in 
silver, became a noted heirloom at the seat 
of Lee in Clydesdale. In the eighteenth 
century a Presbyterian Assembly at Glas- 
gow, which is also in Clydesdale, debated 
on the “superstitious using of the stone for 
the curing of deseased Cattle,” which 
drank water into which it had been “cast.” 
The Assembly concluded that since no 
words “such as Sorcereirs use” accom- 
panied treatment by the stone and since 
it had “pleast God to give to stones and 
herbs a special vertue for healing of many 
infirmities in man and beast,” the Laird 
of Lee might go on getting virtue out of 
the Lee Stone. 

By the time madstones became popular 
in America, more in the South and South- 
west than elsewhere, the magic element 
had almost entirely vanished from them. 
The power to suck poison from flesh and 
absorb it that believers ascribed to the 
madstone was, for them, in the same cate- 
gory of physical laws as action of a suction 
pump. The talisman, brought back by 
Crusaders who had dedicated their lives 
to the Holy Land, held within itself 
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unfathomable mysteries of the East, 
propitious properties from On High, 
communicable charms from some other 
Unknowable. The disappearance of its 
supernaturalities through a shift in cre- 
dulity but prefigured the descent of a God 
too awful, majestical, and spiritual for 
human comprehension to the Silent 
Partner that businessmen now credit for 
their success in the pursuit of greed— 
which, of course, they call something else. 

Bezoar stones, Belgium black stones, elk 
stones, buffalo stones, Indian stones, snake- 
stones, madstones, and their congeners 
generally came out of the bodies of ani- 
mals. One kind of snake-stone of Bengal is 
said to be found “within the head of the 
adjutant bird,”? but in that delightful 
book, Beast and Man in India, John Lock- 
wood Kipling (father of Rudyard) de- 
scribes the snake-stone as “‘a porous piece 
of calcined bone, pumice-stone, or some- 
thing of that nature.” The Ayr stone of 
Scotland was originally used for whetting 
knives, but somebody, it seems, somewhere 
professed it effective in drawing snake 
poison from a wound and so it became an- 
other snake-stone. A man in Texas, both 
sincere and set in his ignorance, once dis- 
played to me a chunk of lava as a mad- 
stone. “Can’t get a redbird, bluebird’ll 
do.” The serpent-stone—called “Chinese 
stone” on account of its having come to 
Mexico from the Philippines—used by 
eighteenth-century Indians in Lower Cali- 
fornia was burnt deer horn, though cheats 
palmed off burnt ox bone for the real 
thing.’ One scholar identifies ancient be- 


"Thomas Carson, Ranching, Sport and Travel (Lon- 
don, 1911), p. 33. 

"Francisco Javier Clavigero, The History of Lower 
California, trans. and ed. Sara E. Lake and A. A. Gray 
(Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 1937), pp. 393- 
95. 
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zoar stones as kidney or gall stones, but— 
with few exceptions—the most valued and 
historic madstones of recent times in the 
United States came from the stomachs of 
ruminants. 

As a boy, I found a “stone” that had 
been carried by a fat cow butchered on 
our ranch in Live Oak County, Texas. The 
grass-filled stomach, intestines, and lights 
of the animal had been dragged some dis- 
tance away from the butchering place and 
left on the ground. During the following 
night coyotes had made merry with the 
fleshy parts of the refuse, and when the 
next morning I came by the scattered heap 
of undigested grass out of the stomach I 
saw the “stone.” In shape it was a flat- 
tened ball, maybe two inches in diameter, 
but not more than half that thick. A 
smooth, speckled-gray, permeable cover- 
ing of calcium enclosed a compact mass 
of material that looked like hairs and moss 
fiber. Not long after this I saw a dried-up 
and cracked-open “stone” of the same 
kind near the bleached bones of a cow 
brute that had died on the range. There 
must not have been much demand for 
madstones in our part of the country at 
the time; I do not recall much talk of 
them, but I do recall that some people 
thought that every cow had such a “stone” 
as I have described for use as a cud. They 
supposed that a contented cow would 
belch up her cud and chew on it for pleas- 
ure, very much as people chew gum. 

People who knew the most about mad- 
stones knew that the best ones came out 
of the stomachs of white deer. No stone out 
of a cow could have the virtue of one out 
of a deer. The deer that had a stone was 
not always white, but whiteness in a car- 
rier gave the stone more drawing power. 
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Some scientifically inclined people sug- 
gested that the stone depleted the strength 
of a deer carrying it and had something 
to do with the white hairs. One time I saw 
a white deer, a doe, on the King Ranch. 
I was with Mr. Caesar Kleberg, a manager, 
and suggested that the deer be shot and 
examined for a madstone; he was really 
more scientific-natured than I am but was 
not interested in madstones. 


IT 1s MOSTLY of madstones applied like 
leeches to the bites of “hydrophobia cats” 
and the like that this essay treats, but be- 
fore we settle down on ranges where the 
cowboys, the deer and the antelope play, 
I want to quote from fantastic Thomas 
Falkner, the English Jesuit who went to 
the Argentine about 1730 and mission- 
aried among the Indians. In that country, 
he recorded, 


there are considerable quantities of the occi- 


dental bezoar, found not only in the stomach 
of the guanacoes and vicunias, but also of the 
anta [tapir].... When it is given in a consid- 
erable quantity, it greatly promotes a diapho- 
resis. I have almost always found it give relief 
and immediate ease in heartburns, faintings, 
etc., the dose consisting of a dram, or two 
scruples, taken in anything; though it might 
be given in larger quantity with great safety. 
I have found it preferable, in many cases, to 
our testaceous powders and mineral substances. 
I have had some of these stones that weighed 
eighteen ounces each.* 


Until the researches of Louis Pasteur 
led, in 1885, to successful inoculation 
against rabies, there was no sure way to 
prevent a person infected with the rabies 
virus from succumbing to hydrophobia. 


“Thomas Falkner, A Description of Patagonia and the 
Adjoining Parts of South America (1774), ed. Arthur 
E. S. Neumann (Chicago, 1935), p. 89. 
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Of course, not every infected person suc- 
cumbed. In fact, according to science, be- 
tween 80 and 85 per cent of human beings 
are naturally immune to the virus. Even 
with that knowledge mighty few people 
bitten by an animal either rabid or poten- 
tially rabid want to risk not being im- 
mune. In pre-Pasteur days, the one hope 
of being saved from a malady more hor- 
rible in its manifestations than any other 
on earth was to get to a madstone. Up to 
80 per cent of the patients could not go 
mad, on account of natural immunity. 
The madstone got credit for that. It took 
years for Pasteur’s science to supplant the 
theory and application of madstones. A 
Pasteur Institute for detection of the 
rabies virus and for treatment of victims 
was not established in Texas, at Austin, 
until 1903. 

The stone was moistened in warm milk 
—water could not be trusted—and ap- 
plied to a wound. If it did not adhere, the 
person being treated was presumed not to 
have the virus. To do any good, it had to 
stick to the flesh for a long while, drawing 
the poison out of the wound and absorb- 
ing it into its own porous substance. After 
it had soaked up a certain amount of 
poison it would no longer adhere. Then it 
would be put into a vessel of warm or hot 
milk, and the milk would turn green from 
the poison being released by the madstone. 
Some operators let the milk boil and con- 
sidered the thumping of the madstone on 
the bottom of the vessel a good sign. Its 
pores having been cleansed, it would be 
applied again to the wound until it no 
longer adhered. 

It was as effective in drawing out snake 
venom as venom from a rabid animal, but 


victims of snakebite were seldom within 
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reach of a madstone when bitten, could 
not wait to get to one, and had to resort to 
whiskey or some other remedy. Steve 
Heffington, tax assessor and collector of 
Travis County, Texas, tells me that when 
he was a boy at the turn of the century a 
madstone owned by George Johnson on 
Cypress Creek, in that county, was even 
used to draw the poison out of wasp stings 
— if nobody bitten by a snake or a mad 
dog were using it. 

It was generally considered that a person 
infected with rabies could not go mad for 
at least two weeks. (Actually the period 
of incubation of the virus varies from 
forty to ninety days.) Even in the horse 
age there was time for a victim to ride 
hundreds of miles to a madstone. Thomas 
Carson, a Scot who began ranching in 
Arizona in 1883 and in the next decade 
acquired an enormous ranch in New 
Mexico, later wrote: “A skunk-bitten 
man at once starts off for Texas, where at 
certain places one can hire the use of a 
madstone.”” A cowboy of the Texas Pan- 
handle might take a train for Kansas City.® 
A dispatch from Gainesville, Texas, dated 
April 29, and printed in the Galveston 
Daily News of May 3, 1879, reads: “A 
man in town yesterday from the Pan Han- 
dle said he had been bitten by a mad dog 
and had ridden 350 miles in four days 
and nights, coming to a mad stone [here]. 
The stone stuck nine times.” 

In No Life for a Lady—worth all the 
other books written by women on ranch 
life, plus a few hundred written by men— 
Agnes Morley Cleaveland vivifies “‘a hag- 
gard-looking man on a haggard-looking 
horse” riding up to her ranch, out from 


"Carson, op. cit., pp. 112-13. 
"Reginald Aldridge, Ranch Notes (London, 1884), p. 
194. 
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Magdalena, New Mexico, jerking off his 
hat, showing her two red marks next to the 
hairline on his forehead, and announcing, 
“A hybie-phobie skunk bit me.... They 
say there’s a madstone in Socorro! If I can 
git to it in time! I’ve been on this horse 
twenty hours already. He can’t make it 
on.” 

He drank a cup of coffee, slept two 
hours while competent Miss Agnes rustled 
up the remuda and saddled him a fresh 
horse. Then he rode on. Returning a few 
days later, he jubilantly described how the 
milk-soaked madstone had “pulled” the 
poison out of his head and, after it had 
discharged its accumulation of green 
venom in milk, kept on pulling until there 
wasn’t any poison left to pull.’ 

Skunk bites probably spurred more 
riding to madstones in the Southwest than 
bites from dogs, coyotes, and other ani- 
mals. Any wild animal that bit a person 
not cornering it was supposed, not without 
reason, to be mad. It seems that over a 
considerable span of years skunks outdid 
any other species in biting campers. These 
little varments were usually called pole- 
cats, though the polecat is not native to 
America, is not a musk-carrier, and is no 
more of a cat than the skunk is. They were 
also called “hydrophobia cats” and “hy- 
drophobia skunks.” The spotted skunk— 
called also “civet cat”—was singled out 
from the other two species (the striped 
skunk and the hog-nosed skunk) as being 
especially active in biting. I suppose it was 
a striped skunk that bit a Mexican girl 
named Lupe, a house servant on our ranch, 
one night while she was sleeping on a pallet 
on the floor of an open hallway. It bit her 
on the toe, but when she reacted it left the 


"Agnes Morley Cleaveland, No Life for ¢ Lady (Bos- 
ton, 1941), pp. 148-49. 
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premises. I was a child at the time and re- 
member that while there was some talk of 
hydrophobia there was no pilgrimage to a 
madstone. My mother poulticed the bite, 
not severe, with fat bacon and Lupe suf- 
fered no ill effects. 


BELIEF in hydrophobia skunks must be 
understood in order to appreciate a rela- 
tion made to me in 1929 by a noted fron- 
tiersman of Texas named Andy Mather. 
He was at his home in Liberty Hill, Wil- 
liamson County, when I visited him, full of 
recollections about mustangs, buffaloes, 
madstones, and other vanished forms of 
life. 

In a year before barbed wire “played 
hell with Texas,” he said, he was with an 
outfit of about twenty-five men working 
cattle in the Devil’s River country. They 
reached Pecan Springs away after dark 
with a herd of cattle, some of which had 
not had water for three days. Horses, 
cattle, and men were all played out. The 
boss said to turn the herd loose. It was 
summer and the men unsaddled their 
horses among scattering trees, staked them 
out, and lay down on their saddles for 
pillows. 

Lying a step or two away from Andy 
Mather was a man named Perrin. Along 
in the night Mather was awakened by a 
great commotion. When he raised up he 
saw in the clear starlight Perrin struggling 
with a “polecat” that had him by the nose 
while he was pulling fiercely to loosen its 
hold. When Perrin got it loose, he threw 
it to the ground with such force that the 
animal was killed. His nose was badly 
torn. The “polecat” had not emitted any 
odoriferous fluid, and this was taken as a 
sure sign that it was mad. Perrin was con- 
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siderably excited over the prospect of suf- 
fering the most horrible of all forms of 
death. 

Somebody said that the Bradford 
family at Menard had a madstone. Perrin 
got on the freshest horse in the outfit and 
set out at once for Menard, about 125 
miles away. As Andy Mather learned later, 
Perrin reached the madstone and had the 
satisfaction of seeing it adhere to his torn 
nose. It drew out a lot of poison, as the 
green color it gave the milk in which it 
was soaked showed. Perrin got all right 
and did not go mad. 

There were two signs of rabies in a 
biting skunk: it would not loose its hold 
and it gave off no odor. In 1939 an ex- 
cowboy of the Staked Plains named V. 
Whitlock, then living at Beaumont, Texas, 
gave me the following account in manu- 
script form: 


My brother and I was staying in camp, up 
on the Plains, sleeping on the ground in a tent. 
One night he awaked me and told me to light 
the lantern, that something had hold of him. 
When I lighted the lantern I saw a polecat 
with its teeth fastened in my brother’s scalp 
with a death grip. He had the cat around the 
neck with both hands, also in a death grip. 

We had to pull its hold out by main strength, 
and then I held it up by its tail and broke its 
neck with a branding iron. My brother did not 
wait till daylight to saddle his horse and ride 
for the nearest railroad station to catch a train 
for Toyah, Texas, where 2 man owned a mad- 
stone... . It stuck to his wound about twelve 
hours before it released its hold. The poison was 
boiled out of it twice before it quit sticking. 
My brother suffered no ill effects from the 
bite. 


Only a few months after Andy Mather 
told me of the “polecat” bite in a cow 
camp and the victim's ride to the Bradford 
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madstone at Menard, I was in that town, 
on the San Saba River, and looked up 
George Bradford. He said that he remem- 
bered the cowboy named Perrin who rode 
from Devil’s River to the madstone. The 
stone, however, had not belonged to him 
but to his wife’s people, who were named 
Ellis. It had been brought to Texas from 
Tennessee, where Grandma Ellis’ father 
found it in a deer’s stomach early in the 
1800’s. He was a great hunter and always 
cut open the stomach of every deer he 
killed, looking for madstones. The deer 
from which he got this one was not white. 
Its stomach contained two madstones. He 
gave one of them away. 

The one he kept and brought to Texas 
was about the size of a guinea egg, one side 
of it flattish. The flat surface was especially 
handy for applying to wounds. It was used 
to draw out rattlesnake poison as well as 
hydrophobia poison. People came to it 
from as far away as New Mexico. It was 
kept in a trunk with other valuables, and 
no matter how hard and brittle its surface 
looked to be, as soon as it was soaked in 
warm milk it became porous, ready to 
draw poison into itself. 

The San Saba River flood of 1900 got up 
into the Ellis home and washed away the 
trunk and many other belongings. The 
trunk was later found on the riverbank 
miles below Menard. Some of the contents 
had been spilled out where the trunk 
lodged, but the madstone was not among 
them, nor was it in the trunk. The last 
time any of the family saw it was not long 
before the flood, when two strangers came 
to view it. They acted rather peculiarly 
and handled the madstone for such a long 
time that the owner grew tired of staying 
with them and told them to put it back in 
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the trunk when they were through with 
it. A year or two after the flood a man 
from Menard who knew the Ellises very 
well and was familiar with their madstone 
met two men in Arizona displaying one 
that looked exactly like it. He recollected 
having seen the men in Menard. High 
enough prices were sometimes paid for 
madstones to make them worth stealing. 


CERTAIN MADSTONES, like the Lockett 
Stone and the Pointer Stone of Virginia, 
were kept in the hands of plantation own- 
ers for generations.* An heired sword 
could not be divided, but an heired mad- 
stone could. Collin McKinney of Ken- 
tucky settled in Texas in time to sign the 
Declaration of Independence from Mexi- 
co, after which he served in the Congress 
of the Republic and had Collin County 
named after him. The famous Ben Milam, 
also from Kentucky, who was in Texas 
before any legalized colonists arrived from 
the United States, thought enough of Mc- 
Kinney to present him with a third of a 
madstone “about the size of a goose egg.” 

The history of this madstone, based on 
two newspaper articles’ published long 
after “Old Ben Milam” was’ killed at 
the storming of San Antonio in 1835, is 
clouded. According to one account, Milam 
brought it with him when he came to 
Texas; according to the other, it was 
“found on a beach.” Ben Milam had been 
on plenty of beaches. I myself have seen 
water-cut porous stones, which I judged 
to be of lava, on beaches fronting the Gulf 


"Joseph Blunt Chechire, Nonnula (Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1930), pp. 204-10. 

*One article, attributed to the Texas Republican of 
June 4, 1869, is quoted in Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon’s A 
Century of Medicine in San Antonio (San Antonio, 
1936), p. 109; the other is from the Dallas Weekly 
Herald, May 22, 1875. 
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of Mexico. The part of his madstone, 
whatever its origin, that Ben Milam kept 
was lost in fire that destroyed his home. 
Before Collin McKinney died in 1861, he 
divided his part of the Milam stone into 
enough pieces for each of his children to 
have a precious sliver. 

A son in Collin County in 1875 had a 
piece only about half an inch square, but 
it was still drawing poison out of flesh 
bitten by rabid animals. This McKinney 
son claimed that during forty-seven years 
as a family possession the stone had saved 
four hundred people from hydrophobia 
and had failed to work on only two. One 
of them was already having convulsions 
when the stone was applied to his wound; 
the other had so many whiskers on his 
chin, where the bite had been made, that 
the stone could not adhere. Presumably 
the man of whiskers preferred hydro- 
phobia to shaving; not long after the 
madstone failed to draw out the poison 
through his whiskers, he went into the 
horrible convulsions of hydrophobia. 

I have never heard of an owner of a 
madstone who charged outrageously for 
the use of it. In 1875, one W. M. James 
of Fannin County was bitten on the leg 
by a mad dog loose on the streets of Sher- 
man. He rode at once to the McKinney 
farm in Collin County. The madstone 
“refused to take hold,” and then the leg 
began to swell and Mr. James to suffer 
from an “unnatural headache.” Again the 
madstone—this piece out of the original 
Ben Milam stone—was applied. It adhered 
to the wound and at once began drawing. 
For thirty-one hours, during which time 
it dropped off four times and was four 
times relieved of its surfeit of poison by 
being soaked in hot milk, it sucked poison 
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out of the leg until not a tincture re- 
mained. The shrines of Guadalupe in 
Mexico and of Lourdes in France never 
did better. McKinney charged Mr. James 
only $3.00 for taking care of him and his 
horse for three days and letting the mad- 
stone cure him besides. 

A generous-natured woman in Van 
Horn, Texas, had a light-colored, porous 
stone, supposed to have come off the bot- 
tom of a sailing ship, that would suck 
hydrophobia virus out of any wound to 
which it was applied. Jim Roberts, man- 
ager for the big Gage ranches in West 
Texas, while sleeping in camp one night 
was bitten on the forehead by a “hydro- 
phobia cat,” a skunk. It took him three 
days to ride horseback to Van Horn, but 
when he got there the madstone stuck to 
his wound like a horseshoe to a magnet, for 
twenty-five minutes. He was never 
touched by hydrophobia.”° 

While expressing scientific doubt of 
madstones, Judge C. V. Terrell of Austin 
tells** of an experience with one. When he 
was twelve years old, at Decatur, Texas, 
in 1873, a house cat bit him on his left 
knee and then when he knocked it off with 
his right hand bit him on the wrist. The 
cat, beyond all doubt, had hydrophobia. 
It bit several dogs; one of them went mad 
and bit a cow that went mad. It also bit 
a carpenter in the calf of his leg and about 
two weeks later he died of hydrophobia. 

Judge Terrell’s father called in the 
family doctor. The doctor advised cutting 
off the boy’s right hand, including the cat- 
bitten wrist. When the father called atten- 


“Frost Woodhull, “Ranch Remedios,” in Man, Bird, 
and Beast, ed. J. Frank Dobie (Texas Folklore Society 
Publication VIII; Austin, 1930), p. 24. 

™C. V. Terrell, The Terrells: Eighty-Five Years, Texas 
from Indians to Atomic Bombs (Austin, 1948), pp. 
100-101. 
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tion to the fact that the boy had been 
bitten on the knee as well as on the wrist, 
the doctor said there was no cure for 
hydrophobia. 

But someone told Mr. Terrell of a man 
named Ab Stepp, living near the mouth of 
Oliver Creek in Denton County, who 
possessed a madstone. Terrell drove his 
wounded son in a buggy to the Stepp 
homestead. To quote Judge Terrell’s own 
words: 


We got to the place about noon. I went to 
bed and Stepp took my wrist, scarified it and 
applied a small porous stone about three fourths 
of an inch long and about half an inch through 
each way. He would let it remain on the wound 
for half an hour or more and would then take 
it off and soak it for a while in a cup of warm 
sweet milk. Just before dark the stone seemed 
to adhere no longer to the wound. Stepp said 
that all the poison had been drawn out. He now 
began applying the stone to the cat bite on my 
knee. About one o’clock that night the stone 
quit adhering and Stepp said to go to sleep. 
The next morning my father paid him $25 and 
we returned home. We were all uneasy for a 
long time, but no sign of hydrophobia ever 
showed up in my system. My brother John was 
one of the prime movers in establishing the 
Pasteur treatment for rabies here in Austin. 


People used to city life with all its 
mechanical and scientific devices for the 
body’s health and comfort must employ 
the transporting power of imagination to 
realize the utter helplessness of a human 
being away out in the country bitten by a 
mad animal or a poisonous snake—and 
also the wish to be helpful by somebody 
possessing a madstone. In 1955, W. F. 
Kahlden of Houston, who was born in 
1874, sent me the following account: 


We were farming in Fayette County, Texas, 
when at the age of seven I was bitten on the toe 


by a water moccasin. I ran as fast as I could to 
the house and told my mother. She called a field 
hand and told him to take me to the house of 
a poor Indian about a mile away who had what 
people called the Indian Madstone. His name 
was Clem Knowles. People would come to him 
from far away with all kinds of infections and 
bites to be treated. He never asked for pay and 
provided food and shelter free to whoever 
came. He may have been ignorant, but he 
was generous and kind-hearted. 

The field hand did not take time to get a 
horse but started walking with me to the 
Indian Madstone. By the time we had gone 
half a mile my leg and foot were so swollen 
that I could no longer walk. The field hand 
took me up in his arms and carried me on. The 
first thing Clem Knowles did was to give me 
some whiskey. Then he slit my toe at the bite. 
The Indian Madstone was already heating in 
milk. It was porous, no bigger than a thimble 
and flat at one end. He placed the flat surface 
against the wound and it adhered until it was 
full of poisonous matter. When he boiled it, 
poisonous-looking bubbles came to the surface. 
He kept applying the stone until it refused to 
draw any more. It was thirty days before I 
could walk, and a black band showed around 
my waist for years, but I recovered fully from 
a very poisonous bite. 


Most doctors would say that the patient 
would have recovered sooner without any 
madstone treatment if he had not run and 
walked so much following the bite. The 
remedies that doctors before Pasteur had 
for hydrophobia were no more valid scien- 
tifically than the madstone treatment. 
Some acceded to the madstone; some did 
not. Dr. C. C. Black of Georgetown, 
Texas, told me early in this century that 
he knew a man in the county who would 
not have a doctor for his baby bitten by a 
mad dog but took it to a madstone. Not 
long after the treatment he proudly told 
Dr. Black that the stone had “stuck six 
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times.” Six weeks later the baby died of 
hydrophobia. 

In the way that certain old-time hard 
cases turned to God at the end of their 
power to go on sinning, some people 
turned to madstones; they might not be- 
lieve fully, but there wasn’t anything else 
at all to believe in. According to his law 
partner and biographer, W. H. Herndon, 
Abraham Lincoln said that faith in mad- 
stones “looked like a superstition” but 
that belief in them by country people 
based on “actual experiment” made him 
accept it. Like madstones, much attributed 
to Lincoln is folklore. Albert Beveridge, 
following Herndon, cited testimony that 
Lincoln took his son Robert, after he had 
been bitten by a dog, to a madstone at 
Terre Haute, Indiana. The way an Indiana 
doctor I know heard it, Lincoln’s father 
took him, as a boy, to a stone at Brazil, 
Indiana. Well, Brazil isn’t far from Terre 
Haute. Faith of our fathers— 


Cowboy talk on the subject overheard 
by Owen Wister in Wyoming and fancied 
up for fiction illustrates the final farce 
that all sorts of “faiths” can be brought 
to. The following extract is from Wister’s 
The Virginian, published in 1902: 


“Speakin’ of bites,” spoke up a new man, 
“how’s that?” He held up his thumb. 

“My!” breathed Scipio. “Must have been 
a lion.” 

The man wore a wounded look. “I was 
huntin’ owl eggs for a botanist from Boston,” 
he explained. . . . “The young feller wore knee- 
pants and ever so thick spectacles with a half- 
moon cut in ‘em. Well, he would have owl 
eggs—them little prairie-ow! that some claim 
can turn their head clean around and keep 
a-watchin’ yu’, only that’s nonsense. We was 
ridin’ through that prairie-dog town, used to 
be on the flat just after yu’ crossed the south 
fork of Powder River on the Buffalo trail, and 
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I said I'd dig an owl nest out for him if he was 
willin’ to camp till I’d dug it. I wanted to 
know about them owls myself—if they did 
live with the dogs and snakes. .. . 

“So while the botanist went glarin’ around 
the town with his glasses to see if he could 
spot a prairie-dog and an owl usin’ the same 
hole, I was diggin’ in a hole I’d seen an owl run 
down. And that’s what I got.” He held up his 
thumb again. 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Rattler was keepin’ house that 
day. Took me right there. I hauled him out of 
the hole hangin’ to me. Eight rattles.” 

“Eight!” said I. “A big one.” 

“Yes, sir. Thought I was dead. But the 
woman—” 

“The woman?” said I. 

“Yes, woman. Didn’t I tell yu’ the botanist 
had his wife along? Well, he did. And she acted 
better than the man, for he was losin’ his head, 
and shoutin’ he had no whiskey, and he didn’t 
guess his knife was sharp enough to amputate 
my thumb, and none of us chewed, and the 
doctor was twenty miles away, and if he had 
only remembered to bring his ammonia—well, 
he was screeching out ‘most everything he 
knew in the world, and without arranging it 
any, neither. But she just clawed his pocket 
and burrowed and kep’ yelling, ‘Give him the 
stone, Augustus!’ 

“And she whipped out one of them Injun 
medicine-stones,—first one I ever seen,—and 
she clapped it on to my thumb, and it started 
in right away.” 

“What did it do?” said I. 

“Sucked. Like blotting-paper does. Soft and 
funny it was, and gray. They get *em from 
elks’ stomachs, yu’ know. And when it had 
sucked the poison out of the wound, off it falls 
off my thumb by itself! And I thanked the 
woman for saving my life that capable and 
keeping her head that cool. I never knowed 
how excited she had been till afterward. She 
was awful shocked.” 

“I suppose she started to talk when the 
danger was over,” said I, with deep silence 
around me. 

“No; she didn’t say nothing to me. But 
when her next child was born, it had eight 
rattles.” 


Ocean Park, Winter 


DEAN DONER 


Two hundred yards past summer’s highest tide 

The ocean ravishes the bank beneath the kitchen window, 
Salt-spraying the picnic bench from which we watched, last Fourth, 
The bonfires and fireworks sparkle the wide beach. 

When the giant log, carried perhaps from Teahbwhit Head, 
Hammers the cliff, the house shivers, the land gives 

Ten thousand handfuls of our earth to the winter’s sea. 


The gulls also desert. The smoke is pushed down chimneys, 
Trails into our rooms the gray smell of wet ashes, and 
Barnacled skeletons rest deep beneath the winter’s waves. 
In our fog-storm winters we have been hosts 

To many shipwrecks: the prows tilt from the sand 

Where summer’s lowest tides swash the rusted bulls. 


Our summer visitors are curious. When they have dug our 
Clams and roared along our beach, they pause to pick at 
Barnacles and questions whether any ship could go aground 
Where they can race their cars before they go to 

Light their fires, arrange their food, and spread their 
Blankets on the warm and even sand beneath our cliff. 


But we shall cover them, these skeletons. 

Our handfuls of earth shall circle and settle 

Grain by grain upon the barnacles, the campfires, 

Upon the spot, perhaps, where couples, 

Wrapped in blankets twenty feet below our winter’s sea, 
Whispered to the ocean’s summer roll their eternity of love. 
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Snow in the Swamp 


DAVID LEWIS 


WILLY scoNeE’s large black hand closed 
around a piece of solid firewood. He bal- 
anced himself on one crutch and sailed the 
firewood across the fence into the corn- 
field beyond, and angry crows flew into the 
tops of the winter trees on the edge of the 
field. Willy turned his back on them and 
moved slowly along the fence, scuffing his 
thick cast through the dry leaves curling 
on the red Mississippi soil. 

He was in the doorway of his home 
when he heard an automobile coming up 
the hill from the direction of the swamp. 
Willie stood in the doorway until the car 
had crossed the cattle-gate and jerked to 
a stop under the large pecan tree in his 
front yard. Howard Parker got out of the 
car. He wore a leather jacket, and his face 
was red under a day’s growth of beard. 
Willy moved toward him on the crutches. 

“Mist How'd.” 

Howard was standing by the car brush- 
ing dirt from his boots. He squinted as he 
spoke. 

“Hello, Willy.” 

“How do, Mist How'd.” 

“Looks like cold weather came pretty 
fast. Might snow.” 

Willy looked up into the sky. The noon 
sun was a white splash behind the clouds. 
The week before the weather was still hot. 
That was when the cypress log had fallen 
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on his leg and they took him ten miles 
through the swamp to Columbia. 

“Yassah,” said Willy, “yassah, might 
snow.” 

“Where’s Annie?” 

“She gone ‘cross de fiel’ to her papa’s 
house.” 

“I guess you’re wondering why I’m 
here.” He motioned to the doorway of the 
small wooden house. “Shall we go in?” 

“Yassah.” Willy swung across the yard 
on the two crutches and hopped through 
the doorway. Howard followed and closed 
the door behind himself. It was a one- 
roomed house with a tattered screen divid- 
ing a double bed and a black iron stove. 
Willy sat on the edge of the bed and leaned 
his crutches beside him. There was a baby 
on the bed, sucking in mouthfuls of air 
and wheezing them out. The baby was 
bathed in perspiration; the pillow under 
its head was soaked in warm sweat. It 
turned its tiny head from side to side and 
scowled with deep black eyes at the dark 
shape hunched over it. The baby kept 
breathing, making hoarse bubbling sounds. 
Willy put his large rough hand on the 
baby’s forehead. It was very hot. 

“Your boy sick, Willy?” 

“Yassah, Mist How'd. He got a col’.” 

“He sounds bad.” 

“He fine, les you move him, Annie say.” 
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Willy got up and limped across the 
dark room without his crutches, thump- 
ing the bare floor with every other step. 
In the center of the room there was a 
lantern hanging under a tin shield. The 
shield was supposed to reflect light, but 
it was black with the smoke from the 
lantern. There was only one small win- 
dow by the door. The room was lighted 
in the center and dark in the corners. 
Willy took a small bottle of turpentine 
from the shelf above the stove and put 
it on the table under the lantern. He got 
a spoon and a jar of sugar and sat down 
at the table. He put a little sugar into the 
small spoon and poured two drops of tur- 
pentine on top of it. 

“What are you giving that boy, Willy?” 
Howard pulled out a chair and sat down 
at the table. 

“Turpintime an’ sugah.” 

“Do you think that'll help?” 

“Das what Annie say.” 

“It didn’t help Jim Barnes’s little girl. 
They had to take her to Columbia.” 

“Dis baby be fine if’en we don’t move 
him.” 

Willy limped to the bed, shaking the 
floor with his heavy body. He lifted the 
baby’s head tenderly, cupping his hand 
behind the tiny skull with its soft square 
ears. He put the sugar to the baby’s lips 
and scraped it off into his mouth. It melted 
and trickled down his throat. 

“Li'l darlin’ baby, dis gonna make you 
well. Take it all up. Take it all.” Willy 
came to the table and sat down. They sat 
under the lantern and talked. 

Howard turned the sugar jar around in 
his hands. “First I’d like to tell you I’m 
sorry about the accident, but I just didn’t 
have the money.” 


“My father’s getting old, and he can’t 
run the mill. And I have a son starting 
high school next year.” 

“Yassah.” 

He pushed the jar away and looked at 
Willy. “I brought some clothes for you 
and Annie and the baby.” 

Willy looked at Howard and nodded 
his head. “Thank you, Mist How’d.” 

“I thought I could make up for not be- 
ing able to help you pay for the leg.” 

“Yassah.” 

“I thought these clothes out in the car 
might—well, help out for the winter.” 

“Dey’ll hep out, Mist How'd.” 

“And I am sorry, Willy.” 

“I knows, Mist How'd.” 

Howard stood up and smiled slightly. 
“T’ll get them out of the car,” he said, and 
went out of the room. Willy sat in silence 
for a moment. It was very still in the room © 
except for the wheezing of the baby and 
the occasional popping of the fire where 
Annie had prepared dinner. 

He got up and went to the door and 
opened it wide. He watched Howard open 
the back door of his car and take out a 
large cardboard box. He dragged it to the 
door, and Willy held the door open while 
Howard lifted the box up the three steps 
and set it on the floor inside. Howard lifted 
a pair of rubber boots from the top of the 
box. One had a hole in the toe. 

“These are too large for me, Willy. I 
think they'll fit you.” 

Willy took the boots and looked at 
them. “Dey fine, Mist How'd.” 

Howard lifted up several sweat shirts 
and a pair of black wool pants. “These are 
a few other things. There’s some other 
stuff here you might be able to use.” He 
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looked at Willy, waiting for an answer. 

“Well, I sure do thank you, Mist 
How’d.” 

“I’m glad, Willy. I hope it makes things 
all right between us.” 

“Yas, Mist How'd.” 

Howard put his hand on the door. “I’ve 
got to get back to the mill and get those 
logs off the truck before sundown. Jim 
Barnes is going to help me.” 

“I sarry all de men quit on you, Mist 
How’d.” Willy fingered the brass button 
on the top of his blue denim jacket. 

“You couldn’t help that, Willy.” He 
twisted the doorknob. 

“No sah, I s’pose I couldn’t.” 

Howard opened the door and looked 
straight at Willy. 

“I can use a man when your leg’s well.” 

Willy half smiled. “I don’ know, Mist 
How'd.” 

“You don’t know?” 

“J means...” 

“Where are you going to work?” 

“I don’ know yet, maybe...” 

“You don’t want to work for me?” 

“No sah.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, Mist How’d. I needs insurance.” 

“You won’t get hurt again, Willy. I'll 
give you five dollars a week more.” 

“I don’ know, Mist How’d.” Willy 
looked at the open door. “Would you .. .” 

“I don’t understand you, Willy. I come 
over here to apologize; I bring you and 
your wife and the baby clothes for the 
winter; I do all I can for you, and you 
don’t appreciate it.” 

“I ’preciates it, Mist How’d, but I...” 

Howard held the door, and the wind 
blew in across the bed. “Come to work for 
me, Willy. I need you. Those logs will be 
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all over the swamp if I don’t get them out 
of there. I can’t do it with just Jim.” 

“Please sah, would you close de do’, I’m 
*fraid de baby...” 

“Willy, do you understand how badly 
I need you. It’s your fault the men quit 
on me. Can’t you come to work for me? 
Can’t you, Willy?” 

Willy looked at Howard and smoothed 
his hand on the doorfacing. “I can’t, Mist 
How’d.” He held the door. “De win’...” 

“Tl shut it for you, Willy!” Howard 
went out and slammed the door behind 
him, leaving Willy in the darkness of the 
silent room. 

Howard got into his car and slammed 
the door. As he was backing down the hill, 
Willy came hobbling out of the house on 
his crutches. He fell on the bottom step 
and got up again, limping quickly toward 
the car. 

“Mist How'd! Mist How’d!” 

Howard stopped the car. ““What is it?” 

“De baby, Mist How’d! Come in de 
house, de baby dyin’!” Willy started for 
the house and Howard jumped out of the 
car and followed. They went into the 
house, and to the bed. 

The baby was coughing spasmodically 
and straining between hoarse, deep breath- 
ing. Its face was copper red, and its whole 
little body was shaking. 

“Bring a light.” 

Willy got the lantern hanging above 
the table and took it to the bed, and set 
it on the foot. Howard had thrown back 
the sheets and was looking at the writhing 
baby. 

“Have you got any whiskey?” 

“No sah.” 

“Gin?” 
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“No sah, nothin’. Oh Gawd, Mist 
How’d, do somethin’!” he burst out. 

“Hush, Willy. Give me some water.” 

Willy got a cup and brought it across 
the room. Howard made the baby drink, 
and it stopped coughing, but the breath- 
ing was tight and hard. The baby strained 
to breathe. 

“Where’s a blanket?” 

“Here.” Willy got a tattered army 
blanket out of a box at the foot of the 
bed. Howard talked while he wrapped the 
baby in the blanket. 

“You've got to get this baby to a hos- 
pital, or it’ll die.” 

“Oh, but Mist How’d. Annie say don’ 
move de baby. If de baby be moved, he 
die!” 

“Well, Willy, if the baby stays here, 
it’ll die for sure.” 

Willy fell on his knees on the side of 
the bed. His large face was beaded with 
perspiration. “Oh Gawd, what I’m gonna 
do, Mist How’d?” 

Howard started out of the door. “Come 
on, Willy.” 

Willy couldn’t talk. He was starting to 
cry. He followed Howard to the door. 
Howard went to the car and laid the baby 
on the front seat. Its brown head stuck 
out of one end of the blanket. “Willy, 
come and hold the baby.” Willy got his 
crutches and started for the car. 

Annie came running from around the 
back of the house screaming. Willy caught 
her and she knocked him back against the 
car. 

“Gib me dat baby! Gib me dat baby! 
You ain’t takin’ my chile away! He die 
if’n you take him in de cah! He die!” 

“Annie!” 
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“You ain’t takin’ dat baby away frum 
me!” she cried. 

“Annie, Mist How’d takin’ de baby to 
de hospital!” 

“No he ain’t. Ain’t nobody takin’ my 
chile away! You gone kill my baby!” She 
fell down to the ground at Willy’s feet 
and held him around the legs. ““Don’ take 
him, Willy,” she begged. “Oh Gawd, don’ 
take him!” 

Howard got out of the car and came 
around to the other side. He knelt down 
by Annie. “Annie, it’s the best thing. I 
want to help you. Will you let me help 
you?” 

“No,” she sobbed, “no, Mist How’d.” 

“But he’s got to go to the hospital.” 

“No, Mist How'd.” 

“Please let us take him.” 

“No, no.” She was crying and holding 
tight to Willy. 

Howard stood up. “Willy, we've got 
to take the baby to Columbia if you want 
him to live.” 

“No, Mist How’d. Annie don’ wan’ 
him to go. I won’ take him.” 

“But you’ve got to, man. He’ll die!” 

“No, Mist How’d.” 

“I can’t let you kill that baby!” 

“Whatevah Annie say.” He reached 
down and lifted Annie to her feet, putting 
the weight on his left leg. “Annie, you 
gon’ let us take de baby to Columbia?” 

Annie was looking at the ground and 
crying. “No, Willy. No...” 

Willy looked at Howard. “No, Mist 
How’d. We put him back in de bed.” 

“You’re crazy, Willy! He'll die!” 

Willy reached into the car and lifted 
the baby into his arms. “I'll jis put him 
inside.” 


Howard stood there and shouted at 
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Willy’s back. “Listen to me! You’re kill- 
ing your boy! Willy!” 

Willy went into the house and Annie 
followed and closed the door. Howard 
started for the door. It was quiet and it 
was beginning to snow very lightly. 
Howard heard a noise in the house. The 
door opened and Willy came out holding 
the baby in one big arm in the blanket. 
He was crying as he crossed the yard on 
one crutch. 

“What’s wrong?” 

“I made her be quiet, Mist How'd. We 
kin take de baby.” Willy got into the car 
and sat down and looked straight ahead. 
Howard got in and started the car and 
backed down the hill. 

“What made her change her mind?” 
he asked. 

“I had to hit her, Mist How'd.” Tears 
were running down the big Negro’s 
cheeks. 

“It’s all right, Willy. We'll make it 
now.” 

“Is we right, Mist How'd?” 

“Sure we are, Willy. Annie’ll be glad.” 
At the bottom of the hill, a road ran 
through the swamp. It was ten miles, but 
it was the shortest way to Columbia. 
Howard turned in and started through 
the woods. 

“I think we can get through this way. 
There’s only one bad spot, and the water 
isn’t up high yet.” 

Snow was falling through the trees and 
a light powder of white was already form- 
ing on the ground and the tops of bushes. 
They passed a ragged cornfield where 
crows pecked viciously among the fallen 
stalks. Howard turned on the heater and 
shifted into low gear as the car moved 
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along through the muddy ruts of the 
swamp road. 

Willy held the baby. He had given it 
some water to keep it from coughing, but 
the breathing was still bad. He could feel 
the small body shaking under the blanket. 
The car rolled on, taking the deep ruts 
slowly. There was a curve in the road, and 
it dipped toward the river slightly. Snow 
had filled the ruts and was covering the 
road so that Howard couldn’t tell where 
the bad places were. Wind was blowing 
snow onto the windshield, and Howard 
had to stop and wipe the glass with a 
rag. He stopped the car once and got out 
to walk ahead. They were close to the 
river now, and in the worst part of the 
road. Howard came back to the car and 
got in. 

“I think if I stay to the right, it'll be 
okay.” He put the car in gear and drove 
slowly, keeping to the right. Once he 
scraped an ironwood tree. He made a right 
turn and felt the car go up on a high hump 
and slip back into a deep rut. His foot 
went down on the accelerator and the 
back wheels spun uselessly. He put it in 
first, then in reverse. He couldn’t rock it 
out. He left the motor running and got 
out. The wheel was axle deep in the mud, 
and the whole right side of the car sagged 
toward the hole. Drops of black swamp 
mud were spattered on the layer of white 
snow falling in the silent woods. Howard 
went back and got into the car. 

“We can never get out of here.” 

“Why, Mist How'd?” 

“We're axle-deep in a bog hole — and 
you with that leg. I’m afraid we’re stuck.” 

“What about de baby? Annie was right. 
De baby gonna die!” 
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“Shut up, Willy. The baby’s not going 
to die.” 

“Lemme try to git de cah out!” 

“What can you do?” 

“I kin push. I got one good leg.” 

“Okay.” 

Willy put the baby carefully on the 
front seat. They got out of the car and 
went around to the rear. Willy hugged his 
arms across his large chest. 

“Sho do look like a big snow.” 

“And it’s cold, and it’s going to get 
colder. Okay, you push when I put it in 
gear. If that doesn’t work, I'll push.” 

Howard got into the car and put it in 
gear. Willy strained against the car, push- 
ing with his back and his good left leg. 
The muscles stood out on his neck, as he 
bit his bottom lip and pushed. The car 
lifted up out of the rut and started sliding 
back. He couldn’t hold it. His leg gave, 
and it slipped back into the hole it had 
been digging. The engine died. 

Howard rolled down the window. “Try 
again. We almost made it!” 

The tires spun around, and Willy pushed 
as hard as he could, biting his bottom lip 
until it bled. The car was lifting again, 
but his leg gave. He fell forward into the 
snow as the car sagged backward. Howard 
ran out. Willy was getting up. 

“You okay?” 

“Yassah. But I don’ think I kin git it 
out fo’ a while.” 

“You drive.” Howard braced himself 
against the back of the automobile, his 
hands under the rear bumper. Willy put it 
in gear and spun the wheels. Howard 
strained against the car— pushing and 
lifting until the metal of the bumper 
creased his palms. The car lifted some and 
died. 
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They tried to rock it out. They put 
branches under the wheels. Howard got a 
jack out of the trunk and tried to jack up 
the rear of the car, but the jack went down 
into the mud. Snow was falling fast enough 
to cover the mud splashes the car made. It 
was early in the evening, and the car was 
deeper in the rut than ever. 

They sat in the car with the motor run- 
ning and the heater on. The baby was 
coughing again and his breath was coming 
faster. 

“Well, I guess I’ll have to walk on to 
Columbia. We’re about halfway there 
now.” 

“Das "bout five miles, Mist How'd.” 

“It’s the only thing we can do. You stay 
with the baby. I'll go on and get someone 
to come. There’s no one in this swamp.” 

Willy looked at the baby, then at How- 
ard. “Annie was right,” he said. 

“What do you mean?” 

“She say de baby die if’n we take him.” 

“He isn’t going to die! It’s only five 
miles. I'll be back in a few hours.” He 
zipped his leather jacket higher. 

“It’s snowin’ hard, Mist How’d. You 
might git los’ in de swamp.” 

“Maybe you’re right. There’s a stove and 
some canvas in the trunk, I'll take them 
along.” He opened the door. “Just take 
care of your son. I'll be back as soon as I 
can. Leave the motor running and the 
heater on, but put the window down a 
little for air.” 

“Yassah.” 

Howard closed the door and went 
around to the trunk. The snow was falling 
heavily now, and a wind was rising, whip- 
ping about the lonely automobile in the 
middle of the swamp. Everything was 
getting white. He took the canvas out and 
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put it on his shoulder. He got the small 
kerosene stove and closed the trunk. 

When the trunk lid came down, How- 
ard saw Willy on the road with the baby 
wrapped in the blanket. Willy was look- 
ing at Howard and holding the baby. 

“Good God, Willy! What in hell’s 
name...” 

Willy walked past him, limping on his 
cast, and started back down the middle of 
the swamp road. 

Howard dropped the canvas and the 
stove. “Are you crazy?” He started fol- 
lowing Willy down the middle of the road. 
“You're killing your baby! Are you going 
to let him die?” 

Willy stopped and turned around. He 
talked very softly with the snow falling 
between them. 

“Let him? Let him, Mist How’d?” He 
turned, talking softly to the baby. “I’z 
takin’ you home,” he said. 


And then, Howard knew. He caught up 
with Willy. 

“Oh, Willy, I’m sorry.” 

Willy kept walking. 

“Willy, I’m really sorry!” 

Willy was talking to the baby. 

“God, Willy, I didn’t know...I was 
trying to help.” He slipped sideways and 
sat down in the snow. Willy kept on walk- 
ing. Howard got up with snow on his pants 
and jacket and walked after him. “I did 
what I could, Willy! Willy, I did what I 
could! Say something! Wi-illy!” 

Willy turned around with the dead child 
held tight to his chest. He looked at How- 
ard, and Howard was afraid because Wil- 
ly’s face showed pity. “I’m sorry,” said 
Howard, holding his hands to his face. 

“I know you are, Mist How’d. I know 
that.” He turned. 

Howard watched Willy’s back, and the 
snow came down in a white wall. 


The Massacre of the Innocents 


JOHN TAGLIABUE 


As the lights go on and off in the eyes of the living and dead 

And the streets are crowded with boxes and people 

The snow falls. The children are tuned on and off. 

The television tells us to buy this now 

Whatever it is we do not know but it is impressed upon the tired nerve. 
In the streets the cars wait like the dead. 

The lights in the stores do not record our dream. 

The people are crying as they search for the Child. 
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The New Conservatism and American Values 


EDWIN FOGELMAN 


ACADEMIC APOLOGETICS for conservatism 
are nothing new in the American political 
tradition. But not for many years have 
academic conservatives entered the lists in 
such numbers and with such verve and 
confidence. It is usual to explain this up- 
surge of conservatism as the inevitable 
swing of the political pendulum from 
left to right, or as an expression of the 
deep-seated malaise of liberalism itself. 
The doctrines of the New Conservatism, 
however, depart so radically from the tra- 
ditional conservative position in America 
that we are led to seek some further 
explanation which will throw light on 
why present-day intellectual conserva- 
tives have abandoned the arguments of 
their forerunners and on what this shift 
portends for the future of both conserva- 
tism and liberalism in the United States. 

The historic conservative position in 
America drew its inspiration mainly 
from two sources. It stemmed first of all 
from an emphasis on constitutionalism, 
from the constitutional tradition which 
speaks of “limited government,” “checks 
and balances,” and “ordered liberty.” It 
is a tradition which looks with suspicion 
upon the capacity of the people for self- 
government, which fears political power 
in the hands of the people, and which is 
concerned above all with the protection 
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of private rights—life, liberty, and prop- 
erty—against encroachment by the state. 
This is the source of that legal conserva- 
tism which was perhaps the distinctive 
mark of the American conservative tra- 
dition. 

The great nineteenth-century English 
constitutionalist, Albert Venn Dicey, in 
seeking to defend the prevailing consti- 
tutional structure against the inroads of 
the welfare state, turned to the United 
States as the country where the rule of 
law had reached its highest development, 
and he praised judicial review as “the 
only adequate safeguard against unconsti- 
tutional legislation.” Conservatives could 
oppose measures of economic regulation 
and social welfare in the name of consti- 
tutionalism, arguing that expansion of 
national power at the expense of the states, 
extension of executive power at the ex- 
pense of Congress, enhancement of the 
power of the state at the expense of in- 
dividual liberty were profoundly uncon- 
stitutional developments, opposed to both 
the spirit and the letter of the American 
Constitution. 

The conservative position derived, in 
the second place, from the doctrines of 
economic individualism. Professor Rich- 
ard Hofstadter has shown how emphasis 
on the advantages of a competitive society 
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has been a persistent theme throughout 
the entire American political tradition, 
culminating in the acceptance of social 
Darwinism as the prevailing ideology 
among both conservatives and their op- 
ponents. In fact, of course, the Hamil- 
tonian program was far from negative in 
its view of the role of government in pro- 
moting economic development, and it is 
sometimes forgotten just how extensive 
was the intervention of governmental 
agencies, both national and state, in the 
economic life of the country during the 
period before the Civil War. But the 
conservative advocates of positive gov- 
ernmental action developed no body of 
economic doctrine to justify their policies 
or to indicate in general terms the proper 
relationship between government and the 
economy. In a sense it was unnecessary for 
them to do so, inasmuch as the Jacksonian 
advocates of the negative state were in 
practice quite ready to preside over an 
extension of governmental functions. 
The fact remains, however, that al- 
though it is possible to find critics of 
laissez faire in the pre-Civil War period, 
conservatives did not produce any serious 
critique of economic individualism. Nor, 
indeed, is this surprising. For whatever 
governmental intervention conservatives 
did support was designed not to modify 
the effects of competition but to lay the 
foundations for economic development 
on a national scale. The conservative eco- 
nomic program was inspired by national- 
ism, and economic development of na- 
tional scope required positive govern- 
mental action in a number of areas, 
notably in tariff and banking matters; 
but conservatives were not led thereby to 
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question the assumption of a competitive 
economy. 

Following the Civil War adherence to 
laissez faire became the unquestioned 
conservative position. Laissez faire repre- 
sented, after all, only the economic aspect 
of that competitive view of society which 
was accepted as secular gospel by virtually 
everyone, conservatives and liberals alike. 
Moreover, once the basic outlines of a 
national economy had taken shape it was 
no longer necessary to call upon the na- 
tional government for aid. On the con- 
trary, continued expansion seemed to re- 
quire a hands-off policy. The forging of 
industrial empires could not be accom- 
plished without casualties, but the vision 
of unlimited individual opportunity in an 
expanding economy was held out as the 
answer to those who might turn to gov- 
ernment for help. Anyone swept under 
by the tide was not fit to survive; the 
strong swimmer could reach safety with 
ease. 

The ultimate development of conser- 
vative doctrine was reached in the late 
nineteenth century, when the constitu- 
tionalist argument and the dogmas of 
laissez faire were fused. The postulates of 
economic individualism were grafted onto 
established constitutional principles, so 
that federalism became an instrument for 
reducing the national government to 
ineffectiveness in the regulation of na- 
tional economic affairs, and due process of 
law became an obstacle to interference 
with private property. Not only was the 
national government denied the power to 
regulate the national economy, but by 
invocation of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment the doctrine of vested rights was ap- 
plied also as a limitation on the police 
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power of the states. The general relation- 
ship between regulatory legislation and 
property rights was described by Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley in his influential treatise 
on Constitutional Limitations: “The chief 
restriction upon this class of legislation is, 
that vested rights must not be disturbed.” 


IN COMPARISON with European conserva- 
tive doctrine, the American conservative 
position was a novelty. Indeed, the char- 
acteristic features of European conserva- 
tism were absent. But American conserva- 
tives faced problems very different from 
those of their European counterparts, and 
the principles they developed suited their 
needs. For one thing, they operated in a 
different ideological context. The theo- 
logical underpinnings of European con- 
servatism, which hark back to a climate 
of opinion essentially premodern, found 
no response among the statesmen of the 
eighteenth century who framed the Con- 
stitution, nor among the architects of the 
great institutions of government, legal 
and financial. After the Colonial theoc- 
racies, not one outstanding figure arose to 
show the relevance of spiritual values to 
American political experience. The recent 
attempt to define a theological consensus 
underlying the Constitution is evidence 
of the extent to which the New Conser- 
vatism has departed from its antecedents. 

In addition, American conservatives 
faced a very different institutional con- 
text. It is an essential characteristic of all 
conservative thought that it must reflect 
social realities, that it must revolve around 
actual social institutions. To insist, for 
example, on the importance of hierarchy 
as a desirable value without showing 
where hierarchy is expressed in existing 
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institutions is both to admit that ration- 
alist view of society which conservatives 
condemn as a liberal delusion and also, 
from a conservative point of view, to 
leave the value of hierarchy defenseless. 
Conservatives must always deny the rele- 
vance of abstract values (else how oppose 
the claims of natural rights and social jus- 
tice?) and they must always rally to the 
defense of actual institutions—else how 
avoid the pitfalls of utopianism? Prescrip- 
tion is, after all, the ultimate authority. 
Values are conserved by preserving the 
institutions which embody them. 

In the European setting, the institu- 
tions which must be preserved and the 
values they expressed were well enough 
known: the monarchy as an expression 
of hierarchy, the aristocracy and duty, 
the church and morality, the army and 
discipline. But American conservatives, 
searching for appropriate institutions to 
conserve, were on less certain ground. 
The Framers did their best to supply the 
deficiencies. They created a Presidency 
calculated to embody the value of hier- 
archy, and Washington was not remiss in 
contributing whatever dignified trap- 
pings he could to the office; they created 
a Senate and an electoral college designed 
to express the talents of a natural and 
native aristocracy; and they created a 
Court, guardian of the Constitution—if 
not precisely the embodiment of personal 
morality, at least the representative of 
political morality. But within half a cen- 
tury the vulnerability of all these insti- 
tutions before the claims of a virile democ- 
racy was apparent. All, that is, except the 
Court. The Court alone could withstand 
the irrepressible urge for popular govern- 
ment, and conservatives took their stand 
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in defense of the Supreme Court—the 
embodiment of constitutionalism itself. 

But a more serious problem loomed. It 
derived from the dynamic influence of 
American capitalism and the impossibility 
of containing the effects of industrial 
expansion within the traditional conserva- 
tive categories. Values, and institutions, 
which presumed to oppose the growth of 
the American economic system were 
doomed to destruction. Except in the 
South, where the development of indus- 
trialism was delayed, no important figures 
dared to preach against the values and atti- 
tudes which accompanied economic ex- 
pansion. Materialism, individualism, utili- 
tarianism—the ideological accoutrement 
of capitalism held the field without serious 
challenge. 

Obviously, therefore, American con- 
servatism must come to terms with capi- 
talism, and must do so without aid of 
those older institutions to which, in the 
European context, capitalism might be 
assimilated and through which its effects 
might be tempered. But how, in fact, can 
emergent capitalism serve as the focus for 
a conservative argument? It is by its 
nature revolutionary: its inescapable ef- 
fects are to threaten prevailing habits and 
institutions, to despoil resources, and to 
subject all economic relations to the often 
ruthless dictates of the market. In the face 
of this onslaught, American conservatives 
salvaged one traditional institution: prop- 
erty. Around the concept of private prop- 
erty, and its corollary freedom of contract, 
they erected a conservative ideology. 

Both property and contract are, of 
course, institutions which antedate the 
rise of capitalism; but their function in 
the precapitalist era was very different 
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from that which they were subsequently 
called upon to perform. Indeed, the values 
and attitudes associated with ownership of 
landed property were essentially anticapi- 
talist in implication. One of the recurrent 
themes in the history of all Western coun- 
tries is the struggle between representa- 
tives of landed property and representa- 
tives of industrial property for control of 
the institutions of government. So long as 
the former prevailed, emphasis on the 
rights of property never implied a policy 
of laissez faire. At the same time, contract 
was regarded only as a means of acquiring 
title to property. The notion of contract 
as an instrument for ordering all economic 
relations is a product of the nineteenth 
century. But once property and contract 
had been adapted to the needs of the in- 
dustrial era, their relevance as devices for 
limiting the functions of government be- 
came apparent. The admission of freedom 
of contract to a place among the rights 
enjoyed by every individual elevated free 
contract into a positive limitation on gov- 
ernmental power. 

As the ideological and institutional con- 
texts of American and European con- 
servatism differed, so the objectives of 
conservative policy differed also. Policies 
advocated by American conservatives 
were intended mainly to limit popular 
government by resort to both institutional 
and legal restrictions upon majority rule; 
to protect individual rights, with empha- 
sis on the immunity of property from gov- 
ernmental regulation; to create a national 
economy by the use, where necessary, of 
the powers of the national government; 
and to maintain a competitive society, 
especially in its economic aspect. By com- 
parison, European conservative policy was 
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more ambiguous in its objectives. Most 
important, the relationship between lais- 
sez faire and the conservative tradition was 
more complex. European conservatives 
have always been a little embarrassed by 
Burke’s description of the laws of the mar- 
ket as “the laws of God.” Moreover, the 
memory of precapitalist institutions and 
attitudes, refreshed in every generation by 
influential conservative critics of the capi- 
talistic order, remained as an implicit 
touchstone for evaluating the achieve- 
ments of laissez faire. In America, the tri- 
umph of capitalism was in a sense more 
complete, and those few conservative 
critics of capitalist society, like Orestes 
Brownson, whom Russell Kirk now pre- 
sents as the true spokesmen of American 
conservatism, were, in fact, voices crying 
in the wilderness. 

Emphasis on protection of a competi- 
tive economy as a cardinal objective of 
conservative policy was, therefore, muted 
in the European setting. The defense of 
property itself had ambiguous connota- 
tions: property could stand as well for the 
social arrangements of the eighteenth cen- 
tury as for the market economy of the 
nineteenth. But perhaps the ultimate ex- 
planation of this difference in objective 
stems from the fact that whereas in Europe 
the creation of a national state preceded 
the rise of capitalism, as in France and 
England, or else capitalism was introduced 
under the auspices of the state, as in Ger- 
many, in the United States the cementing 
of a national union and the development 
of capitalism proceeded simultaneously 
and independently. In Europe the state as 
an institution had been appropriated by 
the conservatives. The problems of the 
relation between the individual and the 
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state and of the proper scope of govern- 
mental activity had been fought out be- 
fore the advent of capitalism; and a con- 
servative solution, which acknowledged 
the state as a legitimate institution with a 
positive role in social and economic affairs, 
had been worked out. The impact of capi- 
talism disrupted that solution in large 
measure, but the traditional conservative 
view of the state could never be entirely 
displaced. When the need for govern- 
mental intervention to offset the effects of 
unrestrained competition became appar- 
ent, European conservatives could draw 
with profit upon their tradition: the state 
had a right to act, a right acknowledged 
long before the rise of industrialism. 
Limits on the scope of governmental inter- 
vention were imposed by expediency, not 
principle. 

In America, the national state could 
make no such claim. Its development vir- 
tually coincided with the growth of indus- 
trialism, and advocates of government 
regulation could point to no previous ex- 
perience with intervention on a national 
scale. Moreover, conservatives felt no spe- 
cial concern with the state as an institu- 
tion. On the contrary, the tradition of 
constitutionalism seemed opposed to ex- 
tension of its power. The judiciary, as 
Hamilton pointed out, is inherently the 
weakest of all the organs of government, 
and in identifying themselves with the 
Court rather than with the Presidency or 
Congress, American conservatives cut 
themselves off from the political institu- 
tions which could act positively to regu- 
late national affairs. Far from revering the 
claims of the state, therefore, American 
conservatives took their stand in principle 
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in opposition to any extension of govern- 
mental power. 


THE MOST SIGNIFICANT ASPECT of the 
New Conservatism is the extent to which 
it repudiates the conservative tradition of 
the American past. The New Conserva- 
tives take exception to both major strands 
of the American conservative tradition. 
For one thing, they have reinterpreted the 
nature of our constitutional tradition. 
Specifically, the Supreme Court has lost 
its favored place as the distinctive expres- 
sion of our constitutional genius. Overtly, 
the reason for this departure is not hard 
to find. The withdrawal of the Court from 
an active role in maintaining the federal 
balance and in confining the powers of 
Congress apparently deprives it of much 
of its usefulness as a conservative instru- 
ment. In almost twenty years of consid- 
erable national activity not one act of eco- 
nomic regulation or social welfare has 
been voided by the Supreme Court. But 
there is a deeper lesson in this abandon- 
ment of the Court. For conservatives have 
come to recognize that security for their 
interests cannot be obtained simply by ex- 
cluding government from an active role 
in economic affairs. Paradoxically, main- 
tenance of the status quo now requires 
positive governmental action. The legiti- 
macy of traditional conservative practices 
and ideas is under attack in the twentieth 
century; the New Conservatives under- 
stand that this challenge cannot be met by 
inaction. To the New Conservatives the 
notion that the New Deal preserved more 
than it altered seems a reasonable judg- 
ment. 

The New Conservatives have increas- 
ingly looked not to the Supreme Court 
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but to the Presidency as the principal con- 
servative institution. Clinton Rossiter, in 
his recent panegyric upon The American 
Presidency, finds that “the outstanding 
feature of American constitutional devel- 
opment has been the growth of the power 
and prestige of the Presidency,” and he 
accepts this development with “a deep 
note of satisfaction.” The reasons for his 
satisfaction, coming from a professed con- 
servative, are striking: 


Any major reduction now in the powers of the 
President would leave us naked to our enemies, 
to the invisible forces of boom and bust at 
home and to the visible forces of unrest and 
aggression abroad. In a country over which 
industrialism has swept in great waves, in a 
world where active diplomacy is the minimum 
price of survival, it is not alone power but a 
vacuum of power that men must fear. 


The most vigorous emphasis upon the 
positive uses of political power has come 
from conservative students of foreign 
affairs. Those conservatives who have 
abandoned the assumptions of isolationism 
—and the academic conservatives are 
among them almost to a man—follow 
Walter Lippmann in proclaiming the need 
for executive power in the conduct of 
foreign policy. From one point of view, 
this emphasis is quite consistent with ear- 
lier conservative thought, for it proceeds 
at bottom from a distrust of popular in- 
fluence on the formation of public policy. 
In the area of foreign affairs the voice of 
the people is the voice of the devil, and 
the problem is how to minimize the effect 
of popular pressures on the conduct of 
foreign policy. Institutionally the struggle 
is between Congress and the Presidency, 
for it is through Congress that local pres- 
sures and unenlightened public opinion 
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are given effective expression, and a suc- 
cessful foreign policy requires executive 
supremacy. 

But emphasis upon the Presidency is 
best revealed among the New Conserva- 
tives in their approval of the strengthen- 
ing and expansion of the Executive as an 
institution. One of the great claims of 
the Eisenhower administration has been 
its contribution to Executive organiza- 
tion, and the last years have seen several 
important innovations designed to bolster 
the Presidency as the effective policy- 
formulating branch of government. The 
Presidency has been institutionalized as 
never before, and the President has been 
provided with the planning, administra- 
tive, and liaison agencies which make him 
the true center of the governmental pro- 
cess. The programs which now form part 
of the conservative arsenal in the areas of 
labor relations, agriculture, public works, 
finance, and health and welfare all involve 
the delegation of wide executive discretion 
—discretion which for all practical pur- 
poses cannot be significantly curtailed— 
and the use to which the President puts 
this vast power is of concern as much to 
conservatives as to liberals. Short of revis- 
ing the whole pattern of national-state 
relations and of the relations between gov- 
ernment and vital segments of the econ- 
omy, the President’s role in affecting the 
economic life of the nation is assured 
beyond revocation. It is no longer a mat- 
ter of the President’s voluntary and spo- 
radic intervention in specific crises; it is 
no longer a question of deciding whether 
or not the President should intervene: the 
President’s power and unavoidable respon- 
sibility to intervene have been secured and 
sanctioned in the legislation of the last 
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quarter-century. To implement their poli- 
cies, conservatives have no choice but to 
rely upon the Presidency. 

Not only have the New Conservatives 
displaced the Supreme Court from its cen- 
tral position, but they have also repudiated 
the traditional emphasis on economic indi- 
vidualism. Ostensibly, this repudiation 
derives from a recognition of the profound 
disparity between the laissez faire vision 
of society as a conglomeration of compet- 
ing individuals governed by the law of 
natural selection and the professed con- 
servative regard for human dignity and 
spiritual aspiration. Equally, however, it 
reflects the increasing inadequacy of the 
doctrines of laissez faire as a basis for con- 
servative policy. Having accepted the 
main innovations of the New Deal period, 
conservatives must now be concerned to 
redefine their position in keeping with the 
changed political and economic realities. 
In this task the doctrines of laissez faire 
offer no help. These doctrines could be in- 
voked to oppose the whole concept of the 
welfare state, and they will continue to be 
invoked for this purpose by the rear guard, 
but they cannot guide conservatives to an 
understanding of their proper role in 
twentieth-century American life. 

Actually, rejection of the assumptions 
of a competitive society has had several 
aspects. National programs of guaranteed 
income and s»cial insurance, for example, 
have been accepted as an expression of the 
abiding conservative belief in the dignity 
and freedom of the individual. It is devo- 
tion to this “supreme belief,” says Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, that “sends aid to 
drought-stricken areas, guarantees an in- 
come to farmers, banishes needless restric- 
tions on private enterprise, guards the free 
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union of workers, extends the protection 
of social insurance to the aged and to the 
needy.” In fact, however, these undertak- 
ings, which are certainly conservative in 
their ultimate effects—without them the 
whole constitutional structure might 
crumble—are made possible only because 
the doctrine that each individual is ulti- 
mately responsible for his own well-being 
has been put aside, and the resources of 
the national community, political and eco- 
nomic, have been mobilized to protect the 
individual against the hazards of life in an 
industrial society. 

Basically, the rapprochement between 
the New Conservatives and the Presi- 
dency, as well as the repudiation of eco- 
nomic individualism, proceeds from a rec- 
ognition that neither the political system 
nor the economy can any longer be 
regarded as an autonomous self-regulating 
mechanism. Once the need for positive 
action is acknowledged, the notion that 
the main problems of government can be 
resolved through the system of separation 
of powers and checks and balances loses 
its persuasiveness, and the much-admired 
equilibrium among co-ordinate branches 
of government is seen to have serious 
shortcomings. Similarly, once reliance on 
individual initiative in a context of un- 
limited opportunity is qualified as the 
mainspring of the economic system, the 
unfettered laws of the market can no 
longer be relied upon to give economic 
justice. In rejecting the simplistic analysis 
which makes diffusion of power the final 
desideratum in the political system and 
self-regulating autonomy the main re- 
quirement of the economic system, the 
New Conservatives decisively repudiate 
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the foundations of traditional American 
conservatism. 


IMPLICITLY, the academic New Conserva- 
tives have accepted the main liberal 
assumptions about contemporary political 
and economic life: that the popular man- 
date must be given effect; that the require- 
ments of social justice take precedence 
over the rights of property; that the bald 
antithesis between governmental power 
and personal liberty is false—that, rather, 
liberty is secured and expanded through 
proper use of the powers of government; 
that the economy is not self-regulating 
but requires the intervention of govern- 
ment to safeguard private interests and 
assure stability. To this extent, the New 
Conservatism is surely “new”; but to what 
extent is it “conservative”? To what 
extent, in other words, do the values of 
the New Conservative differ from liberal 
values, do the institutions he cherishes 
differ from liberal institutions, do the 
policies he advocates differ from liberal 
policies? 

Before attempting to answer these ques- 
tions, we must emphasize again the con- 
text in which American conservatism 
operates. Specifically, we can never expect 
that American conservatives will take 
exception to the prevailing attitudes and 
values upon which general consensus has 
been achieved. It is precisely the existence 
of a very broad ideological consensus 
underlying our political life which dis- 
tinguishes American experience from 
much of European experience. All the 
issues which are the mainstay of the Right- 
Left division in European politics are with 
us settled matters: monarchism versus 


republicanism, executive authority versus 
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legislative supremacy, military supremacy 
versus civil control, clericalism versus 
anticlericalism, private property versus 
collectivism—just to pose these antitheses 
is to indicate their irrelevance to the 
American political scene. Fundamental 
agreement has been reached on each of 
these issues, and neither liberals nor con- 
servatives can depart very far from the 
terms of the agreement. Indeed, for con- 
servatives to do so would be an act of 
extreme radicalism, as critics of the 
“Pseudo-Conservative” Right have em- 
phasized. 

Moreover, the consensus which under- 
lies American political life is based on 
fundamentally liberal premises. The New 
Conservatives have conceded as much in 
their acknowledgment that the United 
States exemplifies what Louis Hartz calls 
“The Liberal Society.” The dominant 
ideas and institutions in contemporary 
America, the main values which underlie 
American life, derive from liberal assump- 
tions. Belief in democracy, equal opportu- 
nity, personal advancement, economic 
progress: these are among the main ingre- 
dients of the American myth. The New 
Conservative does not repudiate these 
beliefs; he accepts them and seeks perhaps 
to modify them. 

Necessarily, then, the differences be- 
tween liberalism and conservatism must 
be in America a matter of emphasis rather 
than of basic disagreement. And, too, the 
New Conservatives must play the role of 
dissenters. For these reasons American con- 
servatism is bound to seem ambiguous and 
in a sense unsatisfactory. Conservatives 
are open to the contradictory charges 
either of emulating the liberals or of seek- 
ing utopian objectives. A charge of utopi- 
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anism arises from the fact that the New 
Conservatives, like the Marxists, indict 
the kind of freedom that liberal industrial 
society provides: for the Marxist that free- 
dom is too narrow; for the New Conserva- 
tive it is too broad. But neither gives a 
realistic alternative. Having won his free- 
dom in Marxist terms, the industrial 
worker is no closer to the angels than 
before; being confined within the re- 
straints of liberty in conservative terms, 
the industrial worker cries out for free- 
dom and power. Both the Marxist and the 
New Conservative are utopians: the ulti- 
mate solution for both lies in the spiritual 
regeneration of the masses. 

On the level of policy, however, the 
apparent utopian implications of the New 
Conservatism are subordinated to a realis- 
tic appraisal of practical possibilities and 
political necessity. In other words, the 
values of the New Conservatives are 
largely irrelevant so far as policy recom- 
mendations are concerned. Here the New 
Conservatives find it difficult to distin- 
guish their own proposals from the liberal 
program. The best they can do is to insist 
that, after all, values are more important 
than policies; or, as Peter Viereck puts it, 
American conservatism operates only on 
“cultural, ethical, or religious levels.” And 
on these levels the New Conservatives 
have stepped forward as the principal de- 
fenders of humanism in American life. 

Actually, of course, defense of human- 
ism is by no means an exclusive conserva- 
tive position. Indeed, the New Conserva- 
tives have run into some difficult questions 
in attempting to classify people on the 
basis of their attitude toward humanist 
values. Reinhold Niebuhr is an especially 
troublesome case, exemplifying as he does 
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a synthesis of apparently conservative 
values with liberal policies. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains that liberalism in the 
twentieth century has not been particu- 
larly concerned with what John Stuart 
Mill denounced as the threat to individu- 
ality from “the opinions of masses of 
merely average men.” Until recently, 
American conservatives have also been 
indifferent to this problem. Among Euro- 
pean conservatives, however, the fate of 
humanism and individuality in modern 
mass society has been an important pre- 
occupation, and the New Conservatives 
have recognized the relevance of this 
theme in contemporary America. This 
recognition lies at the heart of the New 
Conservative revival. 

The New Conservative challenge to 
contemporary liberalism, then, is genuine. 
For one thing, the New Conservatives 
have severed conservatism from the dog- 
mas which during the last thirty years 
have stood in the way of a modern con- 
servative position. In so doing, they have 
helped make conservatism a serious con- 
tender for political power. And on the 
level of values they have seized upon an 
issue for which liberals have as yet no 
answer. In the name of humanism, the 
New Conservatives have challenged the 
liberal notion of progress. An even higher 
standard of living, the proliferation of 
material goods, the amelioration of exist- 
ing evils and injustices—all these are in a 
sense inadequate. If progress leads to a 


suppression of individuality, to a general 
and stultifying conformity, to intellectual 
and cultural mediocrity, then the price of 
progress, say the New Conservatives, is 
exorbitant. The very success of the liberal 
program has added new urgency to this 
issue. The problem of ultimate ends can 
no longer be put aside in the name of 
pressing tasks yet undone. 

Ultimately, the New Conservatives 
depart from their predecessors in asserting 
that the United States has become a 
mature society. Their self-conscious affin- 
ity for European conservatism indicates 
an awareness and a hope that the tradi- 
tional conservative categories may find an 
application in American life. As yet, that 
application is not apparent. We cannot 
identify either distinctive conservative 
institutions or distinctive conservative 
policies. “The luckless American who is 
born a conservative,” in Santayana’s 
phrase, is luckless still. Moreover, the 
threat of a resurgent “Pseudo-Conserva- 
tive” Right is a constant danger to the 
modern conservative Center, and we are 
not sure how the Center would deal with 
such a threat. Nevertheless, the New Con- 
servatism marks an important departure 
in the development of American political 
thought. The New Conservatives have 
raised an issue—the ultimate objectives of 
the liberal American society—which can- 
not be evaded. Liberalism must meet this 
issue if it is to maintain its vitality as a 
force in contemporary American life. 


After Midnight 


SCOTT GREER 


Light-spangled fog: over the rolling valleys 

The heavy planes revolve in a tunnel of noise. 

The darkness carries the dance of a thousand pistons, 

The drone of a thousand wires on the stalks of power, 

While the damp wind turns, into the mind that turns and listens, 
The scalpel of wisdom, the cymbal-crash of the hour. 


But you my friend who also turn and listen 
Perform such pirouettes and green pliés 

We never know what dialectic glistens 
Within your conversation with the age— 
What warp of space engulfs your heritage. 


When after midnight and black bread with the volatile 

Explosions of white vodka and the Mozart 

You swing from the seven-branched candelabrum 

And blow your nose and weep and dance the Hora— 

There is catastrophe (and who is annoyed?) 

The lines are crossed, the wires are down, between you and the void. 


So let us remember our folk and the taste of life, 

The sun on the pinewood floor in a lost Crimea, 
Darkness along the levee, the chuckle of rivers— 

Let us converse of our lives, the part that lasted, 
Heat-heavy noon, the bells of night, the velvet mornings. 


And home, home to the kindly eyes of women, 

The play of a child in his bright and desperate world, 
The jungle of the furniture and the future, 

The weave of human speech beneath the fog 

That binds us to our world and close to life. 
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Not so: we hold to life with animal fury. 
Turned by the spit of hatred and the whip 
We turn on life like sparrows on the hawk. 
In the fiery day we turn the residual hatred 
To passionate truth and loyalty to God— 


He Who is here among us, and also knows the Hora 

The spears of perdition, and is a rebel bird 

Lost, and quiet, and passionate of wing. 

He does not fall, but life is less, and the world is colder, 

Yet He falls each day and man is less and the world is older— 
And still the heart is light and still we sing. 


Nose of a Naturalist 


ROY BEDICHEK 


1 AM JUST IN from an early morning 
ramble through a grove of sycamores. 
My dictionaries are deficient: odors are not 
sufficiently named. I search for a term or a 
phrase descriptive of the odor of sycamore. 
Strive as I may I cannot describe it. Other 
features of the tree are fairly easy. I feel I 
am conveying some impression of its leaf 
when I declare that it is expansive, reach- 
ing like a spread hand for every ray of 
sunlight, with nearly a dozen bristle- 
tipped lobes which visualize the frustrated 
effort of the plant to attain to a still 
greater exposure with which to capture 
and convert its own share of that sun-born 
energy for which every leaf in the world 
simultaneously wages competitive struggle 
to grasp and appropriate. 

I can say of the crown of the sycamore 
that, unless thwarted in growth, it early 
becomes a cone beautifully proportioned, 
a yellowish-green spire sighted precisely 
at the zenith. It is a form the practical 
Greek architect never thought of in the 
construction of temples for his near-by 
and neighborly gods (whose noses, by the 
way, reveled in the odor of roasting meat) , 
nor is it found in the toadstooly domes of 
the Orient; but it is a favorite with the 
architects of our Western world to sug- 
gest spiritual yearning and the heaven- 
ward aspiration of the soul. I can say of 
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the sycamore’s bole and larger limbs that 
they are smooth to the touch as human 
flesh, that they are gray like a silver mist, 
or like a column of clouded pearl in dusky 
light, while delicately tinted as if by the 
green breath of the forest blowing con- 
stantly upon them; and that they are 
ornamented with curling flakes of brown 
or deeper gray. 

But for the odor of sycamore I have no 
word, no valid comparisons, no intelligible 
metaphors. There is no way of imparting 
to the unfamiliar nose a hint of what it is 
like to inhale in early morning or at night- 
fall this damp, woodsy odor. I say “damp” 
and “woodsy,” but there are many kinds 
of “woods” and at least a dozen different 
“damps,” the permutations and combina- 
tions of which will give thousands of dif- 
ferent “damp, woodsy” odors, from that 
of a cypress swamp to that of rain- 
drenched oak mottes in a hill country or 
that of a piny canyon in Colorado. The 
odor imbedded in my own experience 
which I “nasalize” whenever the word 
“sycamore” occurs is that pervading an 
almost-dry creek lined with sycamores 
somewhere in central Texas, either at 
dawn or windless nightfall. Thus the 
“odor of sycamore” is the “odor of syca- 
more”—merely that and nothing else. 
I find myself caged in a tautologism. 
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Similarly, the naturalist who tries to 
tell you the odor of the koala is driven into 
a descriptive run-around. “The koala has,” 
he says, “an odor like a faint flavor of 
eucalyptus leaves”; and the odor of euca- 
lyptus leaves is like—the odor of euca- 
lyptus leaves. 

This slighted sense has comparatively 
few words which belong to it exclusively. 
It has had imposed upon it a kind of 
vocabularian parasitism. We even resort 
to spatial phraseology and say that the 
meat is “high,” having no reference to its 
price at the moment. Certainly one road 
leading away from “a stereotyped de- 
spair,” and toward the realization of the 
“grandeur of our destiny,” lies in the edu- 
cation of our senses. At least, the sense of 
smell should have an enriched vocabulary. 


TACTILE TERMS pervade our attempts to 
convey auditory and visual images. A 
color may be hard, soft, warm, cold. I have 
heard a certain type of music called “hot.” 
When, however, we speak of an odor as 
“sharp” we are not borrowing from the 
original owner, Touch, but from Taste, 
who has borrowed it from Touch, and 
the nose has taken it at second hand. The 
sense of smell does most of its borrowing 
from the sense of taste. Still, there may be 
a “soft” odor, but the nose is whimsical 
and conditions must be just right before 
softness may be recognized. Let us start 
with smokeless rural sky: it is April, of 
course, and half an hour ago the sun rose 
through a mist which gradually lifted, 
leaving the landscape with a washed-clean 
appearance. Bluebirds are heard singing in 
flight; and now—with these conditions 
satisfied—the west wind, beloved of the 
Greeks, bears a fragrance that is soft, 
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being the blended breath of many flowers. 
Moreover, the odor of new-mown hay is 
soft if smelled in moonlight. 

Nearly all natural odors are evanescent 
if separated from their respective sources. 
This explains the diligent search of the 
chemical industry for synthetics which 
stay put. Even musk has lately been pro- 
duced artificially. 

Sunlight is powerful in neutralizing 
odors; nay, more, its mysterious chemistry 
often changes sour to sweet. Experienced 
campers know the trick of sunning their 
bedding. Izaak Walton, his eye lighting on 
bed linen hanging out to take the sun, 
said to his traveling companion, “Let’s go 
into that house for the linen looks white 
and smells of lavender and I long to be in 
a pair of sheets that smell so.” Plutarch 
must have been talking about a perfume 
akin to that of sheets sunned on an aro- 
matic shrub when he wrote: “Its aromatic 
substances lull to sleep, allay anxieties, and 
brighten dreams. It is made of things that 
delight most in the night, and exhibits its 
virtues by night.”" Certainly a few nights 
in properly sunned bedclothes convinces 
the novice of the inadequacy of any arti- 
ficial drying process. He soon learns to 
spread his sheets, pillow slips, and blankets 
first thing in the morning where they will 
receive the sun throughout the day. It is 
remarkable how one may defer washing 
bed linen that daily receives the sun. Long 
after it becomes abominable to the eye, it 
is still acceptable to the nose; and at night 
it is the nose and not the eye which must 
be appeased as one composes himself to 
slumber. 

Perfumes of Araby cannot further 

‘Quoted by C. J. S. Thompson, The Mystery and Lore 


of Perfume (London: John Lane The Bodley Head, 
1927), p. 122. 
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sweeten a pillow slip after a day in the 
dazzling Texas sun. Moisture emphasizes 
odors. Humid air aids the nose, intensify- 
ing its impressions, as early sunlight inten- 
sifies shadows and colors for the eye. The 
moisture-laden air of the seacoast is a boon 
to any nose. It is ordinarily dustless, and 
the salt in it seems to have a tonic effect 
upon the nasal membranes. So at nightfall 
after you have tramped for hours in the 
salt air of the coastal country, your organs 
of olfaction become abnormally respon- 
sive. Then, to stretch out in your camp 
bed and bury your nose into a sun-baked 
pillow slip, especially if it has been spread 
during the day on some aromatic shrub 
(sweet bay—Persea Borbonia—for in- 
stance) or even on prairie grass, is, in mys- 
tical language, “a psychophysical experi- 
ence in which the soul is borne out of 
itself and exalted to a knowledge of divine 
things.” 


I AM ADVISED by well-wishing friends not 
to discuss odors in such detail, especially 
unpleasant ones. They say it’s bad taste, 
and I must agree that there is a funda- 
mental antagonism between a bad odor 
and a good taste. The sense of smell serves 
as antennae for the sense of taste. Ill- 
smelling food is certainly not fit to eat. 
Indeed, the nose sometimes jumps the gun 
and precipitates retching before the or- 
gans of taste become involved. The sense 
of smell is taste etherealized, sublimated, 
divorced from the gross pleasures of the 
palate, functioning in a realm far above 
merely gustatory satisfactions. In this 
rarefied atmosphere even Plato’s Greek 
falters as he attempts to describe the de- 
lights of the soul that has escaped the 
bondage of the senses. Shakespeare men- 
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tions the music of the spheres but gives us 
no detail because, he says, it is inaudible, 


... whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in. 


In other words, the words are not in stock. 
Perhaps a similar parsimony in the He- 
brew tongue explains John’s recourse to 
metaphor (Rev. 5:8) in representing 
those “golden vials full of odors which 
are the prayers of saints.” What, pray, do 
the “prayers of saints” smell like? 

But verbal trifling aside, how fashion a 
proper hero without creating a villain with 
whom to contrast him? How make some 
odors good without making others bad? 
This is the essence of an ancient theologi- 
cal dispute: good necessitates evil, both 
being bound together in human thinking 
as unshakably as the “other” side of a solid 
is bound to “this” side, once we have 
admitted the existence of “this” side. 
There can be no concord of sweet sounds 
without discord; no beauty without ugli- 
ness; no fragrance without stench. 

In any case, can the naturalist ignore a 
phenomenon so universally obtrusive as 
evil odors? Why, the woods are full of 
them. Nearly every locality in this coun- 
try habitable by human beings has not 
only its skunk but its “skunk-bush.” 
Instead of being unduly fastidious, let us 
endeavor, rather, to increase the range of 
all the organs of sense and render them 
more acute and discriminating. After all, 
aside from direct revelation, the senses are 
our only avenues of approach to the 
objective universe; and the dulling or 
decline of any sense is a signal that the 
march toward physical death has begun. 

Painters, musicians, dietitians, and art- 
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ists generally are tutors of the senses, and 
their inspired ministrations in one field or 
another multiply and intensify human 
enjoyments by at once widening the range 
of appreciations and increasing sensitivity 
to beauty and to ugliness. 

But there is no great division of the arts 
devoted to nasal appreciations. Museums 
cannot display in tangible form the 
ancient triumphs of the nose as a cultural 
inheritance handed down from generation 
to generation, for the materials are unen- 
during and the vocabulary niggardly to 
the point of destitution.’ “In those sweet 
living lands of art” the sense of smell 
receives only incidental notice. The florist 
too often corrupts an odor while magnify- 
ing (I don’t say improving the appearance 
of) a wild species, while perfumery, 
deeply tainted with commercialism, is a 
trade and not an art at all. 

“There are infinite degrees of life, from 
that which is next to sleep and death to 
that which is forever awake and immor- 
tal”—and it is the acuteness and range of 
the senses (the sense of smell included) 
which furnishes the sustenance to deter- 
mine whether the soul shall be a sloth or a 
swallow. I cannot follow Aristotle on into 
the very last words of his Ethics. Deifying 
the Reason, he leaves no place for smelling 
or, indeed, for the indulgence of any other 
sense, or even for recalling to mind and 
reliving such indulgence. Reason is all- 
sufficient, he says, and “has all the other 
attributes of felicity”—in short, it and it 
alone contains “the perfect well-being of 


*When the tomb of Tutankhamen was first opened 
there was a fragrance perceptible; and a vase discovered 
at Luxor contained an aromatic residue, but once the 
seals are broken the odor mut gradually fade away, 
Since its detection by the nose is itself evidence that it 
is escaping. Hence the inconvenience for museum pur- 
poses. It is as if every look at a statue made minute 
inroads into the marble. 
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man.” Not for me. His odorless Mansion 
of Reason will go begging for tenants. 
And, to come closer to home, our Puri- 
tanism which discredited even the most 
innocent sensuous delights is dead, happily 
for us—everlastingly dead! 


BUT WHEN WE SEEK to widen the range 
and increase the variety of enjoyable odors 
or invest the sense of smell with aesthetics 
rather above crude sensuous indulgence, 
language fails us. We try to communicate 
one odor-experience by reference to an- 
other, which “other” must be identified by 
“another.” We find ourselves in a linguis- 
tic labyrinth. 

Is not this all the more remarkable when 
we consider that the sense of smell is the 
most experienced of senses? Sight func- 
tions only in light; there are periods when 
the ear listens but hears nothing; the sense 
of taste sleeps most of the time. But 
night or day there is no odorless place for 
the sensitive nose unless with great pains 
it is made so artificially. Moreover, it is 
the most enduring of all the senses. It is 
the first dim twinkle in the dark uncon- 
sciousness of birth, as, in old age, it is a 
tenacious flicker after the other lights 
have all gone out. Following touch, which 
at first is a mere motor reflex, the nose 
gives advancing life its next access to 
phenomena. It opens the door through 
which the remaining senses come one by 
one, emerging, as Josiah Royce used to say, 
from the babe’s “big, booming, buzzing 
confus'>,” into a world of visual sensa- 
tions wuue sounds, clarifying, become 
distinguishable one from another. 

The world of the trilobite was almost 
exclusively a world of odors; and, as 
evoiutionary theory prescribes, the in- 
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dividual life of the present day simply 
repeats timeless cycles of experience, con- 
verting eons into momentary replicas. 
Thus, as it did in the beginning of time, 
the sense of smell stands at the threshold 
of every mammalian birth ready to lead 
the way. 

I have seen the newborn calf, shaky on 
his spindly legs, with wide open but un- 
seeing eyes, search along the underside of 
his mother, guided obviously by smell 
alone to the distended udders. The goal 
attained, he is beside himself with delight. 
There is violent tail-wagging, vigorous 
hunching with the neck and shoulders, 
while presently, drowsed in the delicious- 
ness of the experience, comes bodily quiet 
and the lowering of eyelids, as if in sleep. 
Throughout the mammalian world many 
species are born blind as puppies and locate 
salvation through touch guided by smell. 
It is this early awakened sense which di- 
rects the just-born opossum toward the 
pap to which he must attach himself for 
weeks in order to give time for the more 
laggard senses to arouse themselves from 
the somnolence of the womb. 

Meantime, adults are using their noses 
on their progeny and seeing to it that 
there is no poaching on the preserves of 
their own young. It is obvious that cows, 
ewes, and nanny goats identify their 
young by odor whenever proximity per- 
mits smelling. When her own calf dies, the 
mother may be induced to accept a found- 
ling, but not one with alien scent upon 
it. A milch cow is usually given the new 
calf while she is feeding under the watch- 
ful eye of a keeper—otherwise she might 
horn the little one to death on getting a 
whiff of his other-cow odor. After a few 


supervised feedings, however, the new calf 
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acquires the odor of his adoptive mother 
and is accepted. The range cow is more 
dificult to handle, but the ruse is the 
same, i.e., impregnating the calf with the 
cow’s odor. The nanny goat is induced to 
accept changelings in this way, and ewes, 
also. The point is these mothers identify 
offspring by smell and smell alone. Color 
or other physical marks seem to have little 
to do with whether or not a successful 
substitution may be made. I have noted 
the exquisite sniffing of a young human 
mother passing her nose lightly over the 
head of her baby as she receives it for 
nursing. This is instinctive, a racial mem- 
ory from long ago before the degeneration 
of the human nose. Now in our modern 
maternity wards nurses methodically tag 
the newly born for identification, and 
sometimes, as our newspapers never let us 
forget, make mistakes which the aborigi- 
nal human nose could never make. 

Who has not noted the delicious nuz- 
zling of the human infant at the mother’s 
breast? And who, observing this instinc- 
tive activity, has not felt a thrill as the 
resolute little nuzzler negotiates every dif- 
ficulty and finally, with an ecstatic gasp, 
attains his goal? No psychologist can ap- 
praise the intensity of frustration an 
infant experiences when his delicate touch- 
smell instrument first noses against some- 
thing hard and odorless—a glass bottle, 
for instance. I believe that this early frus- 
trate search of the bottle-fed baby not 
only dulls the exquisite sense of touch in 
the tips of his tiny fingers, but may per- 
manently impair susceptibility to odors. 
Just so important is it to educate each 
sense “in the bud,” so to speak; and, from 
its natal moment, to tend it as an expert 
nurseryman hovers over his delicate plants 
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in order eventually to bring them into 
perfect flower. 

Babies, I am told, gain weight more 
rapidly on artificial than on natural food, 
a statement which might be verified by 
actual statistics and still make no impres- 
sion on me until I am first convinced that 
the end and aim of feeding a baby is the 
same as the end and aim of feeding a 
chicken, namely, the production of a com- 
modity marketable by weight at ten 
weeks. Suckling an infant even for a short 
period is important. It will be remembered 
that the infant Heracles was nursed at the 
breast of Hera for only an instant before 
she put him away on account of unneces- 
sary roughness; but those few drops of 
the goddess’ milk made him immortal. 

Nature’s lightest hint cannot be ignored 
with impunity. Conceivably a child could 
be taught first to walk on crutches, and 
only later permitted the normal use of his 
legs. All kinds of tricks can be played on 
nature, and man is forever devising these 
pranks and congratulating himself on his 
own cleverness. 


“I HAVE READ SOMEWHERE,” says C. H. 
Grandgent, the famous Dante authority, 
“that smell is the first of the senses to grow 
dull with advancing age. It is not so with 
me; on the contrary, smell is the one sense 
of mine that has quite retained its discrim- 
inating keenness.” I have this identical 
experience. As the sense of smell is first to 
awaken in the morning of life, so it is the 
last to bed. With the other senses obviously 
in eclipse, one of Euripides’ characters, 
dying, identifies Diana: “Sweet Goddess,” 
he says, “I know that thou art near me for 
I smell thy pleasing odor.” And, in our 
own sacred literature, The Preacher 
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(Eccles. 12) concludes his preachments 
with a description of the decline of the 
senses, clouhing this tragic debacle, “when 
the keepers of the house shall tremble,” in 
oriental imagery of unrivaled beauty. The 
touch shall be numbed, thesight dimmed, 
hearing impaired, the joys of mastication 
shall be no more; but olfaction is signifi- 
cantly omitted from this dismal ac- 
counting. 

It seems that the Sense of smell is nor- 
mally the only sense to become acuter with 
age, as it is the last to pass into eclipse. 
Hence, we infer that, as “unto dying eyes, 
the casement” loses its shape and “slowly 
grows a glimmering square,” it still admits 
cognizable odors from the out-of-doors, 
the sniffing of which was probably what 
started Falstaff babbling of green fields, 
as he fumbled at the sheets and went to 
Abraham’s bosom. 

Therefore, O Man, corrupt not nor 
allow to be corrupted thy nose, for, after 
“those that look out of the windows: be 
darkened,” and after “the grasshopper 
shall be a burden,” and “the daughters of 
music shall be brought low,” and “the 
grinders cease because they are few,” thy 
nose, which graciously opened the door to 
this happy world of appearance, may, 
while the silver chord is being loosed, close 
it softly upon a pleasing sensation. 

Hence, it would seem more “scientific” 
to plant flowers on the graves of the dead 
than it is to sprinkle rice or other comes- 
tibles on them—as, in some parts of China, 
the earth-earthy inhabitants do. The ghost 
of Hamlet’s father hurries on with his nar- 
rative as he “scents the morning air,” and 
the remark strikes a true note; for it is 
someway easier for us to think of the 
ghostly nose responding to an odor than 
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it is to think of the ghostly hand feeling 
a wall (through which the whole ghost 
passes without hindrance) or to think of 
the vapory palate enjoying a beefsteak. 
Homer’s “shades” are also odor-conscious. 
Odysseus under Circe’s direction has ar- 
rived with his men at a cleft in the rock, 
entrance to Hades, where the roaring cur- 
rents of Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow 
into Acheron. There in the grove of 
Persephone he spreads a feast of honey, 
milk, wine, water, and flour. But these 
vegetarian odors entice no spirits up from 
the vasty deep. Then the wily seducer 
doesn’t light a fire or ring a bell, but pro- 
ceeds to sacrifice a ewe to the gods; and, 
when the odor of its luscious blood is 
wafted through the cleft in the rock and 
on into the lower regions, the shades troop 
forth licking their ghostly chops. 

True, tale-tellers endow these visitants 
with sight and hearing. Grudgingly I con- 
cede them a hazy vision, indistinct, how- 
ever, as that of a fish fathoms deep in sea 


water identifying a misty moon. Neither 
do I deny them the ability to hear and 
distinguish the conventional signal for 
their exit, namely, the first cock-crow a 
mile away borne faintly on the breeze. But 


all in all, and with no laboratory tests 
available, I prefer to consider the wraith 
essentially an olfactive type. For, as sug- 
gested by ancient fable and confirmed by 
modern folklore, his entrances upon our 
mortal stage as well as his exits therefrom 
are dictated mainly by nasal cues. Phylo- 
genetically odor-consciousness came first 
and ontologically it persists longest. 
Therefore, from the standpoint of pure 
scientific reasoning, the sense of smell of 
all the senses is best conditioned to pass 
unimpaired over the Great Divide. 


Of course odors have been carefully 
classified by competent chemists and psy- 
chologists. We have “flowery,” “fruity,” 
“spicy,” “burnt,” “nauseous,” “garlicky,” 
and so on. But to classify is not to individ- 
ualize. Perhaps noses will never be able 
to communicate one with another except 
roughly by means of these cumbrous and 
insufficient categories. The split-hair re- 
finements, the illimitable number of dis- 
criminations of which the smelling mech- 
anism is capable seem to put its messages 
to consciousness beyond the reach of any 
language. 
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Ancient Seeds 


PAUL BARTLETT 


KIN CHI was a sweeper of leaves, dung, 
ashes, dirt, smashed glass, sand, and paper. 
He worked in a town by the sea. He had 
the face of scraped wood beaten over with 
small studs; he had thoughtful eyes and 
a smile that could bring down a sense of 
profound kindness. In this seaport he had 
been a sweeper of leaves and paper for 
years. Everybody knew his short Mayan 
body, gray head, stooped shoulders. Dur- 
ing the hot months he wore white shorts 
and went shirtless and during the winter 
he wore white trousers and white shirts. 
He walked barefooted and never used a 
hat. 

Kin had been born at the hacienda of 
Uxmal, near the ancient Mayan ruins. 
During the revolution of 1910 his father 
was shot by renegades and Kin tried to 
stop the blood and lessen the pain. He was 
twelve and did a poor job and watched 
his father die. Watching, Kin clutched at 
the stable straw and wept, the straw fall- 
ing from his hands, scattering over his 
knees onto his father’s face. 

Asa friend and a drunken soldier helped 
Kin bury his father in the small red- 
walled cemetery next day, he imagined his 
father crawling over the stone fence, flee- 
ing. A bewildered smile came to Kin’s 
face. He hid the smile—brushed straw 
from his hair. Smiles came seldom in the 
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days that followed, as he begged at burned 
shacks, drank scabby water, ate rotted 
horse meat from horses killed on the local 
battlefield, got kicked out of stables, stole, 
slept in the open. 

Kin’s mother had been dead a couple 
of years and he had no family, so he left 
the starving hacienda. Revolutionists had 
knifed the owner and burned the resi- 
dence and wrecked the henequen fiber and 
baling machines and since there could be 
no more production, Kin jumped on the 
familiar mule-drawn narrow-gauge plat- 
form car and rattled to the main railway 
line. There he climbed a boxcar and in 
blazing sun rode with brigands the short 
run to Progreso. 

There he walked alone to the ocean. 
His belly ached from hunger but the 
ocean offered an illusion: it seemed soft 
and kind. He had never seen it before. 
Finding a coco palm, he curled under it 
and slept—to be wakened by the salt smell 
in the night. The next day he stumbled on 
a job and thought himself luc!:y: he had 
the promise of beans, rice, and tortillas 
and maybe some coffee. He could wander 
about town and sweep. It was not a large 
town. His boss, a henequen-headed man of 
thirty, looked upon Kin as a fool and told 
him he was a fool and when Kin lost his 
broom he whipped him. Kin wailed and 
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groaned but did not give up his job. He 
had had enough maggoty food and 
hunger. 

“You think you can sweep this town 
clean—you and the buzzards?” the boss 
roared with marijuana laughter. “What’s 
a matter—you kid—clean Progreso by 
yourself? Sure. You and the horses!” 

Kin disliked marijuana and the laugh- 
ter that went with it. 

“I think you should go to church,” the 
priest, a mango-shaped fellow, said to Kin, 
addressing him one afternoon on the 
street, an old man in old robe. “I think 
you might sing in the choir? Would you 
like to do that?” 

“No—I can’t sing. Could I work for 
you?” 

“A job, you mean?” 

“Yes, of course. A job to eat with? 
Could I clean the church?” 

The priest had no job but Kin Chi went 
to church out of curiosity and because his 
father had said the Virgin was sometimes 
helpful. Now and then Kin sat at the rear 
of the auditorium and rubbed the sand- 
paper soles of his feet together and heard 
the priest explain damnation and salva- 
tion. Kin’s eyelids flickered. Flies buzzed. 
In the summer, when it got steamy, it was 
cool in the church and occasionally he 
coaxed a friend to sit with him. 

Kin stole a hammock and slung it in the 
city storehouse, under the soggy palm 
weave, among brooms, shovels, mops, and 
cobwebs; he learned to sleep as soon as he 
lay down; it did away with hunger and 
loneliness; it hid the lizards that wriggled 
in the thatch. He learned to appreciate 
rest, for his feet, his arms and shoulders. 
It seemed to him he had many arms and 
shoulders; and yet time passed quickly; he 
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was growing bigger; people said that to 
him; that meant he was about fourteen or 
fifteen. To take care of the fast passage of 
time he saved some money and bought 
himself dark blue trousers and then saved 
a little more and bought a pack of ciga- 
rettes, called Yaaxkin, and went to a can- 
tina called El Dolor. He drank the remain- 
der of his savings there and slept off his 
headache near the ocean where almond 
trees grew close, their foliage in a reddish 
clump as if fighting the salty air together. 
A few months later he had a new boss; the 
other fellow had become a peddler of mari- 
juana on an intercoastal boat. 

The new boss had a daughter of four- 
teen and she and Kin fell in love and made 
love. Oom had come from a distant Mayan 
town and talked Mayan and Spanish like 
bees sliding under window glass. She had 
blue eyes and a spherical head and wore 
her black hair in the shape of a miniature 
bird cage or lottery barrel on the peak of 
her skull. She tied that knot of hair with 
colored ribbons. She wore white huipiles; 
in fact she had three white huipiles since 
her father did well as butcher (one huipil 
was white and blue, one white and laven- 
der, one white and varicolored—the colors 
appearing only on hem, neckline, and 
shoulders). 

Oom was pretty, especially against a jet 
of light when you could see her prancing 
legs in silhouette. She had energy, laugh- 
ter, patience, and warmth. 

Oom and Kin often shared the same 
hammock, the same dish, the same glass; 
they liked the same things: candles, fish 
line, thread, chicle, mangoes, oxcarts, cold 
beer—the chunks of ice left on the street 
or doled from a cart. Oom broke her eye- 
tooth on a butt of ice yet that did not 
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spoil her charm; it simply made it a bit 
more unique. She gestured with a half- 
savage laziness, plumped down at any old 
time, walked on gorgeous muscles. She 
could climb a coco palm easily, machete 
swinging from a cord. When she embraced 
Kin he sometimes yelped like a hurt pup. 

“Sst... sst... Kin! Sst...sho... 

“Kin Chi, come taste this zapote. How 
ripe it is!” 

And with the taste he got a kiss. 

“Sst, Kin. Hocache, let’s go swim... 

“Sst, querido. Let’s run . . . hold my 
hand.” 

They stole a rowboat and went sailing; 
neither had sailed but had seen fishermen 
rig, hoist, set, and tack. They did quite 
well, zigzagging happily. They stole the 
rowboat several times and then forgot it. 

Sunny week ends they used a cenote, a 
pool of clear water surrounded by lime- 
stone, almost circular: they walked 
through dry brush for an hour to reach it, 
past coroncitas, sickly mangrove, wild 
henequen, tabachin, cacti, cotton trees, a 
mesh of thorny plants and scraggly grass. 
It was a tedious walk and few visited the 
pool. They would strip and swim, play 
tag, vibora and lizard: she loved playing 
lizard on the grassy bank, seeing their 
bodies on the water mirror, clouds drift- 
ing across. 

“Is it true there are jewels in there?” she 
asked, lying by the cenote. 

“Yes—like at Itza.” 

“Have you ever seen anything when 
you dove?” 

“Last year... I saw a mask.” 

“Did you touch it?” 

“No one touches things down there... 
They belong here.” He lay propped on his 
elbows; he half shut his eyes, seeing a bush 
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where a bird preened, a green piece of a 
thing. 

High above, serenely visible, a frigate 
bird spiraled; then across the pool, on a 
level with Oom’s knees, a kingfisher 
crossed, flashing its tail. 

At Progreso, in those days, there was 
a wooden pier, of gigantic caoba beams, 
cracked and pitted, sun and salt mauled. 
Kin and Oom fished there, usually in the 
late afternoons when it was growing 
cooler. With hand lines they caught pom- 
pano, gallo, rey, mackerel, and an occa- 
sional crab. There were old posts to lean 
against. The pier stood about twenty feet 
above the water at high tide: the tropic 
waves passed gently, beautifully, by the 
piles; sometimes lavender jellyfish speckled 
the green. Kin and Oom had friends and 
chatted amiably to while away the slower 
fishing hours. 

Now and then thundershowers pelted 
the fishermen; it was after one of those 
quick, chill storms that Oom died of a 
fast-moving tropic fever, a fever that 
knifed her chest, wracked her with cough, 
sent her weeping under a blanket. Kin 
bore himself bravely. For a few hours 
after she stopped breathing he fooled 
himself: she’s not dead, not really. But 
after the cemetery he became aware. He 
withdrew into himself and for months 
after that avoided people, swept quietly, 
noticed how stabs of glass glistened, how 
cigarette ends disintegrated in puddles, 
leaves curled in the heat, and mold at- 
tacked pomegranate peelings. The ocean’s 
eye had an ugly squint: luck: where was 
life’s luck? it said. Every diving pelican 
represented a potential suicide: hitting, 
disappearing . . . hitting, disappearing . . . 
did birds kill themselves? Fascinated, he 
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squatted on the beach as a gray-headed 
bird cracked again and again into the 
waves. There, there it was, death as easy 
as one could make it. 

He shook his head and went away. 

In his sorrow and loneliness he felt he 
should learn to read and sought a friend 
of the priest, a rheumy-faced northerner 
who scolded and ranted and pronounced 
Kin Chi dull; the northerner had not the 
slightest concept of what it might mean 
for a man to search for relief in the 
printed word, though Kin explained that 
he wanted relief. In a few months Kin 
gave up reading as a world beyond him; 
it seemed to him he was better off sweep- 
ing, listening to the ocean or watching the 
town birds: there were many of these: 
squat round red balls, yellow-breasted 
singers, hummingbirds, long-tailed blue 
scissors, complacent thrashers. That year 
passed like a wandering bird, with Oom 
in a nub of refracting glass or twisted 


shimmer of tin can or knob of bone. 


ONE AUTUMN, while Kin was burning 
banana leaves, a can of gasoline some kid 
had lost or lazy criada forgotten blew up 
and the flames took after his hairless face 
and crisped it and it was not until months 
later that the nail-like studs replaced in- 
fected tissue and flesh webbed from knob 
to knob and the anguish was over. It was 
difficult to smile but he learned and he felt 
pleased Oom was not around to see his 
scorched features. He was glad he had 
never bought a mirror. He took to drink- 
ing for some months but left off when he 
made a friend of Felipe Ek. 

Felipe Ek owned a fishing boat—a six- 
teen footer—and took Kin fishing on 
days when Kin could get away from his 
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job: he gave up the broom for the sweep 
of the oars and gurgle of water against 
sail-pushed bow. They sailed fifteen to 
twenty miles, depending on wind and cur- 
rents, and often took in a hefty catch. 
Still, gains were not much, not frequent 
enough for Felipe. He was a fellow who 
dreamed of bettering himself though he 
did not know just how to go about it; 
he had settled in a dozen places only to 
move on, forced to leave by his restless 
spirit; out on the water they exchanged 
life histories and reflections, smoked and 
laughed. Felipe did not mind the burned 
Kin face. It reminded him of bark and 
trees and he liked trees. He had been 
raised in the forest country around Puebla 
(until he caught the smell of the sea) and 
spun tales of altitude woods, his two hun- 
dred thirty pounds exaggerating his belly 
laughs, shoulders shaking. His sun-plate- 
face had a swipe of charcoal mustache 
across it and his dynamic grins did funny 
things to that mustache. 

At Kin’s suggestion they started a 
thatched hut by the shore, an oval hut 
like hundreds of others, working when- 
ever they felt like working, sitting on the 
cross poles, their bare feet saddle-down, 
their machetes hacking between sentences. 
A town wag said they’d never finish; an- 
other said the wattle would spring apart 
with the first gale. Kin and Felipe robbed 
corrugated sheet iron from a rich man’s 
shed and made the roof waterproof, tickled 
that the owner never missed the sheets. 
Kin whistled as he puttered about. One of 
these days they would move in together. 
They got secondhand hammocks, some 
boxes, battered pots, and dishes, a table— 
and chickens to lay eggs in the back yard. 
The house was complete—they moved in 
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and then, overnight, as some men get a 
suit, Felipe got a woman. She fitted him 
well enough though she irritated Kin. To 
Kin she was “the cactus.” 

Felipe tried to excuse her in his hollow 
voice: “Don’t let Sophia bother you. If she 
blabs too much we'll pitch her out. She 
eats too much; maybe she’s too fat... She 
says to me: Marry me! I say: It costs 
seventeen pesos. Who the hell has seven- 
teen pesos to waste on a piece of paper 
kissed by the state?” 

Kin took a number of long looks at 
Sophia’s big rear end and gathered his 
hammock and returned to the storeroom, 
and peace. Days assumed an easier cycle; 
the ocean looked at Kin with an indolent 
eye; winds beat inshore; hours were flot- 
sam; dregs of seaweed browned the 
beaches and tangled the legs of the pier. 
It was during these windy days that Kin 
got another boss, a fellow who had fancy 
ideas and demonstrated them by produc- 
ing a Ford. 

“FORD,” said Kin to a friend, with pre- 
cisional emphasis. ““We have the ForRD, a 
truck, a green truck. We carry every- 
thing out of town. I throw it in the truck 
(he gestured with a lively twist of his 
shoulders and arms). Someday I can learn 
to drive. You'll see me driving about 
town.” 

That dream was never fulfilled. Pro- 
greso itself had other ideas: the streets were 
unsuitable for car or truck and there were 
endless repairs and flats, for the skinny 
tires could not withstand the cobbles 
and hot sands. Kin got to be a flat fixer 
and it soothed him when the truck finally 
limped out of existence and left the leaves, 
dirt, and glass to be picked up by hand. 
The shovel had a place in Kin’s heart. His 
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initials, burned with care on the handles 
of his tools, were a comfort to him. After 
he had swept and shoveled a number of 
months and the rainy season had cooled 
the town and beach and the pelicans had 
grown fat with sardinas he heard that 
Felipe had moved away from Progreso... 
Nobody could say where he had gone. 
Sophia kept the thatched hut. 

During this year Noh-Yun-Cab, a man 
with white mustache, bushy gray beard, 
and uncut white hair, in white shorts and 
torn shirt, a crippled fellow in his seventies 
who used a knobbed zapote cane, came out 
of the Chichen Itza country and got 
acquainted with Kin and taught him how 
to “climb up into black.” Over a period 
of months they met and talked, during 
siesta hours and evenings, like father and 
son: it was following weeks of friendship 
that Noh taught Kin the ancient Mayan 
trick: Kin would lie or sit and obliterate 
time, physical and mental sensations. He 
had been suffering from kidney stones 
and old Noh brought him self-alleviation. 
So, whenever he felt inclined, Kin climbed 
up into black and thus wiped out the 
present. 

Noh was pleased. During his years as 
healer he had never found a better pupil— 
a kinder spirit. 

“Maybe someday you can be a Noh- 
Yun-Cab,” he said, smiling, fussing with 
red wool charms fastened round his neck 
on a blue string. 

Hours went into storytelling, first Kin, 
then Noh. 

Their stories were stories of the corn 
that burst the snake; the five-hundred- 
pound heron; the turtle that spent twen- 
ty-four years in a limestone cave; the girl 
and the gourd that sang by itself. Each 
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story was told patiently, with as few 
interruptions as possible, usually after 
dark. 

By now Kin supervised several workers 
at the cleanup of Progreso: the town was 
growing. His boss thought him uncom- 
monly faithful, and so did his gang; in 
token of his services the town board 
honored him with a slip of paper saying 
he had worked for years: the dates were 
rather blurred. Kin appreciated the paper 
and the day they gave it to him he sought 
Noh-Yun-Cab, at the base of the light- 
house, where he sat against the petrified 
concrete column, recently finished; it 
seemed impossible it could stand so 
straight, so stony and yet far-reaching 
with feelers of light to spoke the sea. Noh 
read the paper and patted Kin’s back. 

“You've done all right. People like Pro- 
greso because it’s clean. I like it too. But 
you’ve been here long enough. Come away 
with me.” 

That afternoon, as Kin worked in the 
small park facing the sea, the tamarind 
and almond park, he leaned on his hoe 
handle and eyed a gull: the blue of the 
ocean had a sheen of heat over it: the heat 
seemed to meet the gull and then some- 
how, wings becoming blue, the gull 
reached the water. Kin wiped sweat from 
his face with a clean rag and put the rag 
in his pocket. Noh was near by on a bench, 
tightening the laces of his sandals. 

“Come, sit down,” he urged. 

“Soon,” said Kin. 

And when he sat down Noh said: 

“Go to the haciendas with me. It’s time 
I went to the places; they expect me at 
this season. I have my seeds to give—good 
seeds. You can come with me a while. Will 
you?” 
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“To the Uxmal hacienda: would we go 
there?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“I'd like to see it again, the red stucco 
gateway and the tiger-head fountain.” 

“But it’s no more than a tottering heap. 
I’ve heard that the fountain is broken; 
they say a man raises bees in the patio,” 
said Noh, scratching at his beard gently. 

“Yes—lI’ve heard that a bee man lives 
there. He sells the honey to rich men, in 
small boxes.” 

“Come with me,” urged Noh. “I take 
care of people and teach them. Learn from 
me. You have patience and humility, Kin. 
Patience and humility are the great 
things.” 

A gull wheeled low over the men on the 
bench. 

“I could come with you for a while,” 
said Kin. 

“Will you arrange it?” 

Yes.” 


sO KIN and the old man walked the high- 
way to Merida, the zapote cane tapping: 
Noh wore knee-length white shorts cov- 
ered by a pocket-size blue apron, a blue 
shirt, and a panama; Kin wore whites and 
a tiger-skin belt given him by the old 
man; they passed a savannah where white 
and blue herons roosted among man- 
groves; they rested by pools of marsh 
water the color of beer; they rode a nar- 
row-gauge railway car drawn by a mule— 
the track led into the hacienda of San 
Ignacio. At San Ignacio, people were in 
the plaza in front of the henequen factory 
and some of them spoke to Noh-Yun- 
Cab; an old woman kissed his hand; a 
young man knelt to him; children went 


to tell the sick that Noh had come. He 
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spread his seeds on three yellow bandanas 
underneath a mango and a palm and 
squatted on his bare heels and the sun 
made a spade of his face, a gentle whis- 
kered spade. The sun was on the pointed 
church steeple and on the flat-topped fac- 
tory where men and mash-loaded horse- 
cars came and went constantly. The smell 
of the crushed henequen was sweet as 
damp sugar, coming from the mash in the 
slowly moving dump cars. 

Chickens scratched as Noh waited. 

Then the people congregated and he 
talked to them and gave them his magical 
seeds and told them, very explicitly, how 
to use them: some were to grind, some 
were to be steeped, some were to be eaten 
roasted, some to be chewed for their rusty 
bitterness. He had red tasseled woolen balls 
containing seeds—and told them how they 
should be worn. That night, under a 
ramada, far out in the midst of a field of 
henequen, when the new moon was rising 
over a cluster of palms, the fronds barely 
moving, he held a burro’s jaw suspended 
on a rawhide string above a sick child’s 
face, moved it to and fro, humming. That 
song, that old bone, painted with daubs 
of blue, that rattle of poorly socketed 
teeth, worked the miracle—as the moon 
climbed. 

Noh’s voice, placid, sounding some- 
what like dried leaves, went on and on, 
telling people secrets at another hacienda, 
at Xcanatun, Sodzil, Chuburna, Ta- 
manche: each place had its arched veran- 
da and shade trees: at each place Kin sat 
close to Noh, marveling: people sat close, 
listening intently: they sat in the early 
morning or late afternoon or when a flare 
burned in a tin holder, women, boys, girls, 
an old crone, a policeman, the wrestler 
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from Yaxche, the teacher of the hacienda, 
the mayordomo, the jefe of the fabrica... 

At Tamanche, yellow hair of drying 
henequen hung on low strands of wire, 
row after row across a field behind them. 

He used the sweet-smelling pollen- 
laden switches of the palm flowers; he used 
the gall-savored dregs of orange roots and 
twigs; he used the bark of the red birch: 
there were cures, there were failures: there 
were those who loved him and brought 
him gifts of chicken, dove, and wild boar; 
those who hated him snarled in the back- 
ground, wishing him bad luck, plotting. 

“*, .. Our people had secrets before men 
came here from across the ocean. They had 
books on the skins of animals. I have seen 
a sacred book. I cannot read but a friend 
read to me from that book. That book tells 
of seeds . . . These seeds, my little one, are 
to sleep your pain. I can touch you to 
sleep, if you wish me. My friend here, Kin 
Chi, can sleep: he can go into black and 
come back from the black. Will you let me 
teach you?...” 

Kin and the old man slept between the 
rows of shoulder-high henequen one warm 
night, the big dipper above the rows; they 
had eaten tortillas, beans, and iguana; they 
were full; they lay almost side by side; 
they slept on grass where the rows of the 
henequen led toward a Mayan hill, where 
a ruin lay topped by sod, bush, and trees, 
the highest point in the vicinity: the row 
stretched from the sleepers to the sky, 
bent, got lost in night. The row was five 
miles long: it crossed the hacienda, led to 
another hacienda... This was flat land, 
flat sky. The smell of the sea was in the flat 
air. The arithmetic of the henequen plants 
had been with the walkers all day, as they 
left Tamanche for Uxmal, the minus of 
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the gray leaves had added to the day’s heat, 
the plus of the leaves’ shadows had created 
an illusion of shade... 

Both men were tired. Kin snored. Noh 
woke and lay, open eyed, aware of the 
henequen somberness. A curious pain 
troubled him. 

Tonight I will die, he told himself. 

With an effort he woke Kin. 

“I had wanted to teach you how to 
speak to Oom,” he said. 

“Yes, I know,” said Kin respectfully, 
rubbing his eyes, detecting something 
strange in the old man’s voice. “You said 
it was sometimes possible...I want to 
speak to her if she cannot see my face. I 
would not want that.” 

“No, she could not see your face.” 

“When can we do this?” Kin rubbed 
his bare feet together anxiously. 

“I’m going to die, Kin. I can’t show 
you ...the obsidian mirror ... This is as 
far as I can go.” 

“Do you feel ill?” asked Kin, propping 
himself on elbow, staring. His friend’s 
white hair, white brows were part of the 
starlight, part of the mystery of the 
henequen. 

The old man coughed softly. 

“I wanted to teach you how to throw 
sacred earth into the cenote...Is there 
water in our gourd?” 

Kin held it for him. 

“We can sometimes tell when our time 
has come...I wanted to teach you...I 
leave you my seeds... You could have 
learned the...” 

“I wanted to learn,” said Kin. 

Frogs were saying wheet-wheet. 

The stiff-bladed henequen pricked at 
the stars. 

Kin sat beside Noh-Yun-Cab till he fell 
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asleep; Noh lay quietly, on his out- 
stretched arm, the gourd near by; Kin lay 
beside the man, thinking of those who 
loved him; he saw Noh caring for the sick, 
going into huts, praying; he could see the 
seeds spread on the yellow bandanas, the 
pointed beard and agreeable smile. When 
he woke, he found the old man had died. 
He drank the water from the dew-specked 
gourd and walked several miles to a village 
where he borrowed a burro. A gawky vil- 
lager, who spoke hardly any Maya, offered 
to help and the two returned through the 
rows of henequen, getting lost, retracing, 
feeling the heat fumble through the gray 
leaves, distend them, bloat the arrowed 
tips. Kin felt too sad to speak. The vil- 
lager trailed him dismally. They loaded 
Noh over the burro and took him toward 
Tamanche, the heat increasing, the empty 
gourd beating the flank of the burro, seeds 
spilling from Noh’s pockets. At a hene- 
quen rail line they transferred his body to 
mule-drawn car and the peasants who rode 
with Noh removed their hats and talked 
quietly as the car clattered after its brown 
animal. That night a priest buried him— 
a friend of Noh’s—went through the cere- 
mony by torchlight, the torches tainting 
air alive with honeysuckle, the smoke ris- 
ing straight: they stood in a square, walled 
cemetery, the hacienda graveyard where 
the hacendados had been buried years ago; 
a flute wailed, a drum thumped; women 
sobbed as earth went onto the body and 
the priest spoke in Maya: he dared not 
say the things he wanted to say in Spanish: 
the ritual was not the ritual of the Catholic 
church but went back into time, farther 
than the rows of henequin, farther than 
the books of deerskin. 
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KIN LEFT that night on the mule-pulled 
car, riding to the highway; there he 
walked to Progreso, a two days’ hike, 
sleeping by the way in the hot henequen 
fields along the roadside. He talked to 
people he met, spoke to them of Noh and 
his seeds, and felt that Noh was near him. 
People accepted seeds and asked his bless- 
ing. At the hacienda of Sodzil, where it 
fringed the highway, women carried a 
child, and he touched the boy’s hot fore- 
head and said a prayer that Noh had said 
and presently the pain left the pained face 
and the forehead became cool and the 
women praised him, urged him to return 
with them to the plaza of the hacienda. 
But Kin said he must walk to the ocean 
and went on, to Progreso, through the 
streets and by the houses he knew well; 
he slept curled under palms and welcomed 
the surf sound, Noh’s zapote cane beside 
him. It was good to see the tall legs of the 
pier at low tide, with pelicans riding the 
surf lazily. He wanted to get up and swim 
but he could not move: he thought: I'll 
go in the water tomorrow, in the early 
light; perhaps I'll catch the sound of 
Oom’s voice. 

But he did not go swimming or catch 
the sound of Oom’s voice. He went back 
to his sweeping and one day followed an- 
other: he and his helpers swept leaves, 
dung, ashes, dirt, smashed glass, sand, and 
paper. His kidney complaint returned and 
for a while he could not get the best of it. 
The rainy season left him a little lame. 
Little by little age moved in on Kin, as 
he rested in the almond-tamarind park, in 
his hammock, as he walked the solitary 
beaches, as he gazed at the petrified col- 
umn of the lighthouse, white, dead by 
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day. Age tried to tell him he was some- 
what wiser. As he reflected he asked him- 
self if it was wisdom that reminded him 
so often of the fevered child by the road 
at Sodzil. 

Why was I able to cure him? 

He climbed into black to alleviate prob- 
lems: there, at least, time stopped, old age 
stopped. Swaying in his hammock he went 
back to Noh. They talked. He hiked over 
the cobbles with him, the cane click- 
ing. From behind the storehouse, sounds 
of belled goats clinked and clattered. Ah, 
it was time to be up again. As the light 
streamed onto the hammock in the 
thatched room he remembered sacks of 
seeds Noh had left and he fumbled among 
scraps of brooms, shovels, rakes and found 
a packet of seeds and then another. He 
hefted the seeds in his palm. Behind a spade 
he located another sack, a woolen one. 

Carefully, he divided the seeds, split 
some, pulverized some, roasted some; with 
them in woolen sacks he turned his back 
on Progreso, watched leaves blow along 
the ocean street, and set out along the 
highway, back toward Sodzil, where the 
line of jacaranda trees led from the paving 
to the pleasant veranda: he followed the 
graveled road under the dry and leafless 
trees. His face was wrinkled, his hair 
white. He leaned on the cane, walked 
slowly. No one recognized him as he sat 
on the cobbles facing the house. The chapel 
was to the right; above its front door a 
bronze eagle perched on a short flagless 
mast; rambler roses scrambled almost to 
the claws of the eagle; rambler roses 
sprawled up the lattices of the veranda; 
bougainvillea—with a few salmon flowers 
—climbed another lattice; willow and 
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bamboo glistened in the patio of the house. 

Kin sat a long time. Shadows crossed the 
cobbles. Men passed, prodding oxen with 
freshly cut prods. Horsemen rode through 
the stable gateway alongside the house. A 
boy came to Kin and said: 

“What are you doing?” 

“I have seeds to give,” said Kin, smiling. 

“Where are the seeds?” asked the boy. 

Kin took them out and spread them on 
colored bandanas. A flock of pure white 
pigeons sickled from behind the chapel as 
he spread the seeds for the boy. The boy 
touched a pile of black seeds and then ran 
away and brought other children and 
someone brought an old woman; then a 
cowboy came: they accepted seeds in the 
moonlight and Kin talked, his voice low, 
old, mellow. 
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A Man Will Stand and Stare 


We know that all signs fail, but we look for a sign; 
We look northwest, and hope. The horizon’s line 


He gave seeds to a tall young man and 
said: 

“Chenec, hunab-ku, a leph-olal a tohil, 
ix a kuxil...” 

His Mayan sounded almost like Noh’s; 
his fingers closed on the cane, lying beside 
him on the cobbles. Perhaps he would be 
able to throw sacred earth into the cenote 
someday; perhaps he would be able to 
speak to Oom; maybe he would see the 
sacred book. He looked around him, from 
face to face; he felt at one with each 
person. 

As the moon climbed he unfastened the 
wool charms about his neck and laid them 
across his legs and began his stories, about 
the corn that burst the snake, the turtle 
that lived in the cave, the girl and the 
gourd that sang by itself. 


Bulges a bit, and a dark mass growing tall 

Thickens and spreads—and may mean nothing at all. 
How slowly it rises. Its promise is small indeed, 

We console ourselves, if it spreads too fast; for speed 
Is less than bulk when a long-due rain is brewing, 
And a cloud can thin itself to its own undoing. 
Better a heavy, smoke-dark, massive base 

Rolling its rondures up at a slower pace— 

Or so we say. But a man will stand and stare, 


To see if it moves, to see if bis rain is there. 
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The Poetic Situation 


An Interview with Donald Hall 


DAVID RAY 


WHEN Donald Hall read his poetry at the 
1020 Art Center in Chicago recently, 
David Ray arranged an interview with 
him the next day. The following is a 
transcript. 

Ray: We might as well start out with 
a big one. Do you approve of the trend, 
in so many of the younger American poets, 
back to formal and even intricate techni- 
cal concerns in their work? Yesterday, for 
example, you read a poem in terza rima 
and a little later, a sestina. 

Ha tt: I think you are behind the times 
with your trends. In a gross, popularizing 
way (the only way in which trends exist 
or matter) I think we have passed out of 
a formal period into a wild one. Time and 
Life have been calling for artists to behave 
like artists for a long time now, and those 
people out in San Francisco have re- 
sponded. They will have their rewards, for 
a time, and you may be sure that the 
word academic will be tossed around even 
more than it has been. The question of 
form, or trends in form, is not serious. It 
is certainly dangerous, and of course 
absurd, when the question of form is re- 
garded as some sort of opposition between 
constriction and freedom. There is no 
freedom in art, from automatic writing to 
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anagrams. Freedom is the expression of 
the will and art is not free because the will 
is a servant of the Muse, which is the per- 
sonification of the artist’s intuition of 
excellence. Anyone who finds an opposi- 
tion between freedom and bondage in art 
should be given a Ph.D. Form vs. free verse 
is not a problem for the intelligence. All 
and no verse is free . . . sestinas and cantos 
are as good and bad as you make them. 
Besides, in what sense is the “trend toward 
form” a fact at all? 

Ray: A symptom if not a fact.. 

HA tt: Well, sestinas were rescued from 
Swinburne by the lyrical Mr. Pound. Who 
are the revolutionaries after whom has 
come the conservative reaction? Auden 
was being formal in 1929: Hart Crane 
wrote practically no free verse. Elict is 
always close to regularity and Pound is 
often perfectly regular. Wallace Stevens 
has written the best blank verse since 
Wordsworth. Is Yeats conservative? Then 
is Richard Wilbur? The idea of recent 
literary history most of us have is screwy. 
The revolution that existed was largely a 
revolution of diction not of metrics. I’m 
talking about what really happened, not 
about what people said was ‘happening. 
There is more cant about contemporary 
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poetry than there is bad poetry, which 
must be a record of some sort. Considera- 
tions of gross form (as opposed to min- 
ute formal qualities of a poem, the style) 
are usually irrelevant, and evasive. The 
word sonnet does not describe a poem very 
accurately, yet William Carlos Williams 
(who is about as repetitive as Swinburne 
in his rhythms) thinks so. Evasion of the 
real issue, by concentrating on some false 
issue, is historically a proven method of 
failure. What matters for any artist is to 
keep his eye on the apple, and not get dis- 
tracted into evasion like the great majority 
of his would-be colleagues. I suppose the 
apple is the most efficient use of language 
— words used fully to describe and judge 
human experience, leaving nothing out. 
Of course one may decide, with good rea- 
sons either historical or personal, that one 
writes best, or should write best, in one 
particular gross form or lack of it. One 
may attempt a new way of writing for the 
sake of its difficulty. I find poets now capa- 
ble of great technical extension, the best 
of them, and I cannot regret it. Wilbur 
and Merwin, very different poets, are both 
capable of excellent translation. The vul- 
gar trend, though, as I said before, is 
against this kind of writing. The same peo- 
ple who think that growing a beard, or 
going to bed with another man when they 
really prefer women, is going to help them 
write poems, make an equation between 
formlessness and life, an old mistake and 
a powerful one. Watch out for people 
whose programs as artists really concern 
only behavior. Most likely they are vicious 
fakes. Their eyes are not on the apple, 
they are evasive, and they substitute be- 
havior as artists for making art. 

Ray: Speaking of people who don’t 
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have their eyes on the apple, what do you 
think of the tendency to generalize about 
artistic productivity? For example, “Art- 
ists have to be ascetic” (the sublimation 
routine), “have to lead the good life,” 
“have to explore experience” (in an 
obvious sense—invariably invoking the 
name of Hart Crane, Baudelaire, or Poe). 
You’ve already indicated discontent with 
this sort of thing, but do you have any- 
thing more specific to say about it? 
Hatt: It is the hobby of idiots. Art- 
ists don’t have to do anything in par- 
ticular except be artists. Lawrence Lip- 
ton to the contrary, they can even be 
rich, or insurance executives, or Fascists. 
Art refuses to fit the categories of the 
casuist. A poet at least has to be intelli- 
gent, but he doesn’t have to behave in 
any particular way. Emphasis on behavior, 
or the attempt to discern a pattern, is 
again mere evasion of the serious center 
of the problem. People don’t want to 
admit that there is no philosopher’s stone 
for art. They keep looking for the recipe 
that makes artists, thinking “If I go to 
Hartford and get a job with Hartford 


. Accident and Indemnity I will write Sun- 


day Morning” or “If I get syphilis I will 
write Les Fleurs du Mal.” Art is no stimu- 
lus-response commodity. Fascists, Com- 
munists, heterosexuals, homosexuals, 
bourgeois businessmen, have all written 
excellent poetry. Anybody can write 
poems, if he is a poet. This redundancy 
excludes fools who demand conformities, 
currently nonconformist, of behavior. 
Ray: Let’s go from formulas to the 
conditions, the environment, of artistic 
workmanship. Could you compare the 
effects, for a practicing poet, of the atmos- 
pheres provided by teaching at a univer- 
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sity, or studying there, an arrangement 
such as that at Stanford or Iowa, and 
that provided by having a job com- 
pletely unrelated to the arts? You must 
admit that these are different influences, 
despite their failure to produce mere given 
responses. 

Ha tt: I have to speak largely in igno- 
rance. I think again that no prescriptions 
hold. If you like a job unrelated to the 
arts, fine, but never do it because you 
think it will help your poetry! Never do 
anything because it will help your poetry. 
I think the poet whose livelihood is unre- 
lated to the arts is a rarity, and I just mean 
to be descriptive. Stevens is the contem- 
porary example. Most poets, though, have 
managed to spend a great deal of time in 
association with other artists, or even 
hangers-on of the arts, people who talk 
their language and share their concerns. 
The lone artist, of whatever quality, is 
extraordinarily rare. Hopkins’ correspon- 
dence with Bridges and Patmore was 
surely necessary to him. I find nothing to 
object to, but the name, in a writers’ 
workshop. The most stimulating thing 
for most artists is contact with the best 
work of their own generation. If, as at 
Iowa now, there are five or six serious and 
talented men, these five or six will maybe 
profit by being at a writers’ workshop and 
knowing each other. I never attended a 
workshop, so I am being speculative. 
When I was at Stanford, there were only 
four of us working at verse, and that’s 
scarcely a workshop. 

Ray: Of course you were there as a 
student, but next year you'll be teaching. 
Does that involve any change of view- 
point for you? Or do you think it will 
have much influence on your work? 
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Hatt: Ask me again in a year. I doubt, 
of course, that teaching will do anything 
to my poetry except decrease its quantity, 
because it will decrease my free ruminat- 
ing time, walking and reading and talk- 
ing, all in an undisciplined way. I have 
had four years free of the necessity to 
do anything in particular, and God knows 
I have liked it! Now I have to work for 
a living at a job which is not what I want 
to do most, a disability I share with the 
rest of the world. 

Ray: A good many young poets are 
comfortably established in teaching or 
the publishing industry, though. 

Hat: Who is in the publishing indus- 
try? Louis Simpson fled in glee to the Co- 
lumbia campus after five years in publish- 
ing. Howard Moss is with the New 
Yorker. Is there any other poet who is a 
publisher or magazine worker? Ciardi is 
more a teacher than an SR editor. Publish- 
ing is an infernal cross between business 
and art, and poets do well to steer clear 
of it. I know Eliot managed, but then I’ve 
been saying that no prescriptions work. 
About the universities, the word “com- 
fortably” is sneaky. Most poets are— 
merely to twist your meaning—uncom- 
fortable about being in the universities, 
because of teaching loads, fuddy-duddy 
colleagues, and second-rate students. I’m 
not dodging your question, but I think the 
stereotype of the remove, the quiet of the 
university is totally false. It is much more 
alive to problems, even to horrors, than 
the commuters of Happy Valley or the 
workers in the canning factory. We tend 
to accept a rather medieval stereotype of 
the university. It is a sensitized point, and 
it is not under anesthesia. Perhaps you 
were asking if it is a good thing to be 
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comfortable. It would be hard to insist 
that it was, but at any rate I am radical 
enough to believe in the irrelevance of 
personal discomfort to art. It is relevant 
enough when you are so uncomfortable— 
hunger, cancer of the liver, etc.—that you 
cannot write. Comfort is not to be equated 
with complacency, which is the enemy. 
I have known complacent college profes- 
sors, and desperate ones. I have known 
exceedingly complacent anarchists. Faute 
de mieux, the university is the best place 
for most writers today. Summers off, abil- 
ity to some extent to rearrange working 
hours to suit writing hours, association 
if it is stimulating. Some poets not teach- 
ing live in university towns, like Frost in 
Cambridge. All these reasons are well 
known. One other is important. It is the 
one profession from which you can take 
a year or more off at a time, whenever you 
can afford to. Try doing that in publish- 
ing or business! If you work in a factory, 
you lose seniority and get laid off quicker. 
Physical work gets you too damned tired, 
anyway. It’s no way out. The great 
American hatred of the academic has 
nothing to do with the academy; in part 
it is the old American singsong about No 
More Teachers, No More Books, but more 
than that it is the simple anti-intellectual- 
ism cf the second-rate romantic mind. 
Poets have tended historically more often 
to respect intelligence than to despise it, 
and intelligence is at least slightly more 
apt to reside in a university than outside 
it. The university in America at its best 
preserves the books and the ideas, while it 
criticizes American society; its unique 
value is that it can do the second with the 
aid of the first. I do not mean to praise 
the fuddy-duddies, the bandwagon jump- 
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ers, the goons, and the fools. There are 
others. 

Ray: I suppose the divorce of artist 
and university is more complete among 
novelists than among poets, anyway. But 
it has always seemed regrettable that there 
was such a separation, whether necessary 
or not. I don’t quite share your view that 
it is the fault of the second-rate romantic 
with his anti-intellectualism, though that 
is a feature of it. I believe the universi- 
ties are discouraging to a large extent, 
that they do a lot of unnecessary things 
to alienate the artist, to make it rough for 
him. The anecdotes professors love to tell 
about the later famous artists who quit 
school bitterly aren’t very funny. The 
schools seem peculiarly inflexible; they 
won’t budge an inch to make room or 
leave room for the individualist, who of 
course at the same time is making a great 
effort to meet the demands of the institu- 
tion. I’m not personally bitter because 
I’ve been able to weather it out, at least 
for my M.A., but I’ve seen a lot of valu- 
able people washed out because the uni- 
versity wouldn’t make the slightest effort 
at understanding. 

Hatt: This sounds cry-baby. A uni- 
versity is not a person but a set of rules. 
If you resent a set of rules as if it were a 
person you are being sentimental. The 
saddest thing I know is the hypocrite who 
is not quite enough of an anarchist to get 
into trouble, but talks like a dangerous 
man when the authorities are not listen- 
ing. The kind of a man who writes dirty 
words on a wall at night to express his dis- 
approval of bourgeois morality. Institu- 
tions are bothersome but if you have any 
sense you know what they are and are 
not and understand your own relation- 
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ship to them. Plenty of people wouldn’t 
go to a college if they had the guts not to, 
and I have no great sympathy for them if 
they persist in making small demonstra- 
tions of their difference. A university is 
not like a government, which it is up to 
everybody to change. A university only 
changes itself. 

Ray: We’ve talked now about creativ- 
ity and the environment for it. Let’s shift 
to its final resting place—its expression 
in print, or on records. Lawrence Lipton 
has been referring to “the vocal tradi- 
tion,” that is, the revival of public read- 
ings and the increasing practice of re- 
cording. Do you think it will result in 
any misevaluations? I’ve heard state- 
ments to the effect that Thomas’ reputa- 
tion was somewhat aided by his rhetorical 
competence in the sound studios. 

Hatt: Thomas’ overinflated reputa- 
tion is more due to his reputed behavior 
than to his ability as an actor. He fulfilled, 
in the Merry Tales of Master Dylan, the 
stereotype demanded of the poet. His 
apotheosis by the popular magazine— 
Ladies Home Journal recently had a story 
called “Hank, Judy, and Dylan Thomas” 
not to speak of Time—results from this 
pattern of acceptable behavior. I wouldn’t 
blame Thomas for this. No one has read 
his poetry, but a line or two sounds satis- 
factory. Ignorant palates prefer strong 
seasoning. 

Ray: Speaking of reputations, what 
ones do you think overblown today and 
who do you think is primarily respon- 
sible for this evaluation? 

Haut: I think Randall Jarrell’s the 
most seriously overblown reputation. The 
others I don’t worry about. I suppose 
Jarrell’s war poems started his popularity. 
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They are made of the weepy, pseudo- 
tough sentimentality demanded of war 
poems. Then he turned to writing re- 
views which are popular because they are 
full of jokes, and articles which are popu- 
lar because they affirm received taste— 
“ooh” and “aah” about Robert Frost, 
William Carlos Williams, Walt Whitman, 
Marianne Moore, and the rest of the cast. 
Finally he collected enough two-line gags 
to make a novel. He would have made a 
decent writer of Bob Hope’s monologues, 
but he’s no poet. I see no conspiracy in 
his reputation. These things happen. A 
few good people seem to like his poetry, 
and they mean it, but they are wrong. 

Ray: Who do you think underrated? 

Hatt: Stanley Kunitz, Yvor Winters, 
J. V. Cunningham, Norman Cameron, 
Howard Nemerov, Reed Whittemore, 
among middle-aged writers. Cameron is 
dead. 

Ray: I'll certainly agree with you 
about J. V. Cunningham, one of the best 
poets of our time. I’d put Karl Shapiro in 
that list too. The anthologists were good 
to him only to turn around and treat him 
with a gross unfairness and neglect. What 
do you think of the practices of present- 
day anthologists, incidentally? Do you 
think they’re doing much harm or good? 

Hatt: More often than not, I squirm 
at the taste displayed in anthologies, and 
often I doubt motives for the inclusion of 
certain poets; doubtless I am becoming 
another in the long, distinguished list of 
literary paranoids. I don’t know. A recent 
poet-anthologist included in his collection 
one poem each by Louis Untermeyer and 
Oscar Williams, an obvious attempt to 
curry favor, we would say —but the 
anthologist is W. H. Auden, in his hor- 
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rible Criterion Book of Modern Ameri- 
can Verse, and Auden scarcely needs to 
butter up anthologists. Here the attribu- 
tion of motive must be mistaken, so per- 
haps it is elsewhere. You might as well 
grant your enemy sincerity. An anthology 
like Auden’s will do considerable harm, 
for it misrepresents, and in effect be- 
littles, American poetry in England 
(Faber did it first, and it is designed for 
the British). International understand- 
ing, in poetic areas, is set back ten years 
by this irresponsible, cynical job, which 
Louise Bogan, fantastically, called “defi- 
nitive” in her New Yorker review. Auden 
is not content with bad taste in choosing 
his poets, a great many represented by one 
poem each, but he cannot even spell the 
names of his poets or get their dates right. 
The better poets he prints he invariably 
represents by inferior work, and when he 
disapproves of a poet he chooses one 
piece. Karl Shapiro has one poem, Ches- 
ter Kallman three. John Ciardi’s Mid- 
Century Anthology was the most helpful 
one I know about. I think Williams is the 
best of the regular anthologists, with a 
talent for finding the surprising poem. 
With the exception of the thematic, or di- 
rected, anthologies, like Auden’s and 
Ciardi’s, I don’t think they are very im- 
portant. As a rule they reflect reputation 
more than they create it. I just edited one 


with Louis Simpson and Robert Pack, an 
anthology of young poets for Meridian 
Books; so I know how hard it is to do. We 
try to get a generation. You'll see what 
you think of it. 

Ray: I'll certainly agree that the 
Auden anthology was a good example of 
unfair editing, though I respect the man 
tremendously. Unfortunately the people 
he slighted have no recourse—they are 
consigned to oblivion as far as that book 
is concerned. And it merely takes a few 
injustices of this sort to damage a poet 
greatly. I don’t share your view that the 
anthologies are merely reflective of repu- 
tations. But what about magazines? Some 
are falsely credited with a salutary in- 
fluence on poetry; some are just coasting 
on their reputations, while others, not 
necessarily given credit, are doing a lot 
for poetry of permanent value. 

Ha xt: No magazine satisfies me. Shades 
of gray. 

Ray: Is there anything you want to say 
about the situation of poetry in general? 

Hat: Not much. There is more va- 
riety of poetic line available to young 
poets than there has been in years. I am 
hoping that the ability to write, in a lot 
of people, will come up against more sub- 
ject matter. A pious hope, to be sure, but 
at least there’s something to start from. 
I make no predictions. 
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On Narrow Ground 


ARTHUR M. SAMPLEY 


A giant top of stone, not spinning, poised, 

Weighing perhaps one hundred tons, 

Stands balanced on Lizard Mountain 

As it has stood for many thousand years, 

Yielding an inch or two to each century. 

The Indians and the white men who touched it delicately 
Or daringly heaved against it 

Have toppled one after another: 

Their footing was more precarious. 

But the frost pries it each year, the winds nibble it, 
The desert rains leach at the crevices. 

Some year the frost will be too sharp, the desert downpour too swift, 
And the inverted pendulum will swing. 


During its last few moments 

As time ticks at rock 

A nation has stood equipoised 

On narrow ground, balanced 

By heavy overhang on either side 
While periodic earthquakes shocked 
And erosion tunneled 


And gravity probed the inevitable crumbling spot. 


Meanwhile the boulder 

In the chronology of earth is teetering, 

In the geologic clock is jeweled on its ultimate minute, 
Moving as the sweep hand moves. 


Yet in the almanac of stone 


Which ruin is first calendared 
No omens show. 
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Indifference South of the Border 


Why Latin Americans Ignore Our History 


RAMON EDUARDO RUIZ 


WE IN THE UNITED STATES are proud of 
our country’s history. With ample reason 
we cherish the courage of Washington’s 
men at Valley Forge, the wisdom of the 
Constitution, the greatness of Jefferson 
and Lincoln, and a thousand other ele- 
ments of the heritage of our nation. We 
believe that our success enshrines the 
triumph of democracy over dictatorship, 
the victory of the good life over hunger 
and exploitation. We are convinced that 
the United States is, to quote the typical 
GI, “God’s country.” 

Yet the Americans who share the West- 
ern Hemisphere with us, the 175,000,000 
Latin Americans who live south of the Rio 
Grande, seldom bother to learn our story. 
This indifference is characteristic of the 
average man in Mexico, Argentina, and 
other countries, and of students in Latin- 
American universities, where the study of 
United States history is rarely undertaken. 
The centers of higher learning in Spanish 
and Portuguese America, with the excep- 
tion of the Caribbean zone and of Mexico 
—where one course is taught infrequently 
by an instructor at the National Univer- 
sity—ignore the history of their powerful 
and successful neighbor. 

This indifference does not reflect a lack 
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of interest in history in general, even 
though some visiting scholars from the 
United States have concluded that Latin 
Americans are not historically minded. 
While the history of the United States is 
forgotten, the average university of our 
neighbors to the south offers courses in 
national history, Western civilization, and 
the history of the ancient world; and fre- 
quently there is a course also in world 
development. Further, in many of these 
countries the study of history and the 
search for a philosophy of culture are 
popular scholarly pastimes. In Mexico, 
Chile, and Argentina history is an old art, 
one that is now evolving from the simple 
narrative to the interpretative approach. 

Since the Latin Americans are our 
neighbors, and since we have exercised a 
kind of tutelage over them for a hundred 
years or more, how are we to explain their 
indifference to us? 

For some observers the secret lies in the 
field of culture. While both North and 
South America are coming of age, their 
cultures are essentially colonial; and 
colonial peoples are not particularly con- 
cerned with each other. They are en- 
grossed with themselves or with the 
mother country. In terms of history, 
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Europe is the chief attraction for the 
Americas. For, despite the Indian back- 
ground of many of the southern republics, 
the societies of the United States and Latin 
America are basically European. It is true 
that we in the United States have taken 
an occasional look at Latin America; but 
the great works of our scholars and writers 
have concerned themselves with Europe. 
Nor does the man on the street give much 
attention to Mexico or Argentina. Fur- 
ther, with the exception of the Mexicans, 
who live for the most part in the South- 
west, there is within our borders no large 
group of Latin Americans to report to 
those at home on the wonders of their 
adopted land, as the Germans, Italians, 
and Swedes have done for almost a cen- 
tury. So our friends to the south face 
Europe, or look at themselves. 

Isolation is the key, says the expert on 
geography. As the crow flies there are 
2,000 miles between New York and Mex- 
igo City; Chicago is 3,500 miles from 
Bogota; and San Francisco lies 7,000 miles 
from Buenos Aires. While Montevideo and 
Santiago are in the Western Hemisphere, 
both are as far from Boston as London, 
Paris, and Rome are from Chicago. Africa, 
not the United States, is South America’s 
neighbor. Until the age of steam Latin 
America was virtually cut off from the 
world, and not until the advent of the 
automobile and the airplane were distant 
southern capitals linked with our cities. 
Even today much of Latin America is 
almost totally isolated from us except by 
air travel. 

Other scholars find in history an ex- 
planation for Latin-American indifference 
to the United States. We of the Americas 
have developed dissimilar societies, and 
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until the turn of the century our econ- 
omies had little to offer each other. The 
nineteenth century, therefore, was a time 
of only sporadic intercourse between 
North and South America. There had been 
an auspicious beginning during the wars 
for Latin-American independence, when 
our Constitution and the democratic ideals 
of Jefferson and Franklin colored the 
political views of many early Spanish in- 
fant states. But our ideas, unlike those of 
the French philosophes, had small impact 
outside their immediate practical value. 
By the 1830’s the mutual interest of the 
independence era had turned into indif- 
ference, which continued to characterize 
the following decades, with the exception 
of the period of our Mexican venture 
under Polk. 

Critics of our foreign policy blame that 
policy for this indifference. They argue 
that the Americas had discovered each 
other as the nineteenth century waned. 
Here at home the “robber barons” had 
built a mighty industrial machine hungry 
for raw materials and markets, and James 
G. Blaine, their spokesman and our secre- 
tary of state, had a Pan American system 
for sale. Pushed along by the changing 
needs of our economy, we had rediscov- 
ered Latin America. And the southern 
republics had also rediscovered us. We had 
goods for sale and surplus capital for 
investment abroad; they needed both for 
internal development. So we embraced 
each other. While we began to explore 
their jungles and mountains for oil and 
metals, and to weigh their purchasing 
power, they discovered our cities and fac- 
tories—and, equally important, the liter- 
ary generation of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury. Emerson, Longfellow, Poe, Thoreau, 
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Whittier, Whitman, and Melville got an 
enthusiastic reception in South American 
literary circles. By 1890 the countries to 
the south were developing a new respect 
for the young Anglo-Saxon giant. 

Then our diplomacy intervened. Just as 
a mutual interest was growing, an interest 
which was doing much to offset the ill will 
engendered by our invasion of Mexico, 
the war with Spain erupted. Our defeat 
of Spain was followed by an era of im- 
perialism in the Caribbean and Central 
America. After the victory at Santiago 
and our role in the Panama affair, Latin 
America no longer looked upon us with 
friendly eyes. TR’s Big Stick had broken 
the jar of friendship. While our scholars 
discovered the Caribbean, the Latin Amer- 
icans called us barbaric and took refuge 
in isolation from the “Colossus of the 
North.” 

Fear of the United States—for which 
we were ourselves responsible—nurtured 
in Latin America a literary current 
strongly critical of our society. In the van- 
guard of this movement were able and 
talented figures. Foremost among them 
was the Uruguayan philosopher and essay- 
ist—the greatest that Latin America has 
produced—José Enrique Rodd, whose 
Ariel became the watchword of Hispanic 
American life. Rodé wrote that there were 
two Americas. The United States was the 
land of Caliban, the sensual, materialistic 
progeny of Sycorax the witch, where busi- 
ness and the worship of the almighty dol- 
lar ran roughshod over cultural and 
spiritual values. On the other side was 
Latin America, the Ariel of the Western 
Hemisphere, the home of beauty and cul- 
ture, whose spirit was menaced by Cali- 
ban. Rodé and his followers built a wall 
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of isolation around Latin America and 
rejected as dangerous any study of our 
society—much as the America Firster 
rejects the study of Marx and Russia 
today. 

Rodé’s work governed the minds of 
intellectuals for nearly three decades. His 
plea for the preservation of Latin-Ameri- 
can cultural and spiritual values had a 
deadening effect upon the study of United 
States history south of the border. And 
he had distinguished disciples, among 
them the famous historian Carlos Pereyra. 
Yet Rodé had never visited the United 
States, and wrote of it only from hearsay. 

Not until the late 1930’s was Rodd’s 
influence checked, and then only partially. 
Encouraged by the Good Neighbor policy 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt, Latin Ameri- 
cans came to realize that if prejudice and 
love of power governed in some quarters, 
still the United States offered also good 
will and reservoirs of artistic, literary, and 
scientific wealth. To their surprise they 
learned that not all of us worshiped Cali- 
ban, and that some of our distinguished 
scholars devoted their lives to the study 
of Latin-American subjects. They found 
that there were two sides to the United 
States, and they learned to reject what 
they did not like and to accept our good 
will and our cultural and material values. 
The generation of 1900 had not made this 
distinction. 

With the thirties came a revival of 
interest in our literature. Once again our 
literary figures—especially Ernest Hem- 
ingway, John Dos Passos, H. L. Mencken, 
Sinclair Lewis, and Eugene O’Neill— 
found a popular reception in the coun- 
tries to the south. Their biting criticism 
of our society was welcomed enthusiasti- 
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cally by both friends and critics of the 
United States. Nor was the new interest 
confined to our literature. Scientific prog- 
ress, artistic development, and technologi- 
cal knowledge attracted equal attention. 
By 1940 Latin America had abandoned 
its isolation and was ready to accept the 
United States as partner and friend. The 
indifference of the past was disappearing 
—except in the matter of the study of 
United States history. 

Despite the gradual breakdown of old 
fears, Latin Americans continue to iden- 
tify our formal histories with the story of 
imperialism in the Western Hemisphere. 
They see the written histories of the 
United States as apologia for actions taken 
against them, and against others who have 
felt our wrath. They believe that the facts 
are not always presented impartially. The 
Mexican historian Silvio Zavala, for exam- 
ple, writes in Cuadernos americanos 
(March-April, 1948) that historians in 
the United States have written biased ac- 
counts of the Mexican War. He feels that 
the case against Mexico is often slanted; 
that American patriotism has interfered 
with scholarship. What Zavala has written 
about the War of 1846, José Vasconcelos, 
Jorge Basadre, and Carlos Pereyra have 
said about other events. ‘Thus, to Latin 
Americans the formal histories of the 
United States are often identified with the 
negative aspects of our development. 

This criticism of our historical writing 
extends even to the research done on 
Latin-American subjects by our scholars. 
To quote a distinguished Mexican histor- 
ian, “Studies done in the United States 
show little understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica and reflect nothing more than a super- 
ficial knowledge of its character and peo- 
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ple.” This opinion, which is all too com- 
mon among historians from Mexico to 
Argentina, reflects a sincere belief that 
English-speaking Anglo-Saxons are un- 
able to penetrate the “soul” of Latin 
America. Years of anti-United States 
propaganda have heightened this feeling. 
For whether we admit it or not, there is 
propaganda against us; we are not loved 
by all Latin Americans. 


ANOTHER FACTOR in the indifference of 
Latin Americans to our historical develop- 
ment is the character of the run-of-the- 
mill university from Mexico to Argentina. 
Since independence the universities of 
Latin America have emphasized a for- 
malistic training for lawyers, with the 
teaching of medicine and pharmacy a 
close second. Only recently have schools 
in the social sciences been established at 
leading universities—Buenos Aires, Mon- 
tevideo, Sao Paulo, Chile, San Marcos de 
Lima, and Mexico. A majority of univer- 
sities still teach no subjects dealing with 
the contemporary material conditions of 
the very countries in which they are lo- 
cated. Under these circumstances a course 
on the history of the United States would 
be « rarity indeed. 

The reason for this state of affairs can 
be traced to the historical background of 
the Latin-American university. Until 
fifty years ago university education in 
Latin America was still feudalistic. Long 
after political independence from the 
mother country had become a fact, the 
universities still nurtured the customs of 
the Iberian peninsula. Higher education 
was for the elite, for the sons of the im- 
portant people, for those destined to gov- 
ern less gifted men. Whereas the educa- 
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tion of the colonial era had been for 
clergymen, now the universities turned 
out lawyers and doctors—often for cities 
in which no additional members of those 
professions were needed. While the re- 
forms of recent years have altered the pic- 
ture somewhat, the legal and medical pro- 
fessions are still in the saddle, and what is 
left falls under the jurisdiction of lesser 
but equally traditional careers. In this 
framework there is no place for such a 
subject as United States history. 

Furthermore, the Latin-American uni- 
versities are devoted almost exclusively to 
“study.” There are no social or sporting 
events for students, who live at home and 
seldom see the classroom, preferring to 
study privately or in public libraries. Since 
the universities usually waive tuition fees, 
this freedom enables students without 
funds to hold a job and obtain a degree 
at the same time. This system has a strong 
impact upon the nature of the courses of- 
fered, which tend to be of the type needed 
for graduation in a particular field. Elec- 
tives are of little importance, and there is 
no place for subjects other than those tra- 
ditionally associated with a liberal arts 
education or a specific career. In this pic- 
ture, United States history appears as a 
subject of only fleeting significance, and 
the average Latin-American student does 
not have time for it. 

The situation is complicated by the na- 
ture of the university faculty. Unlike our 
universities with their full-time faculties, 
the institution south of the Rio Grande de- 
pends upon part-time teachers recruited 
from the professional world. Doctors, law- 
yers, architects, and writers teach one or 
two courses in their own professions. This 
system, ironically, makes the school of 
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Rod6é’s Ariel a specialized center concerned 
primarily with preparing young men for 
the accepted careers. Like the method of 
study, the nature of the faculty works to 
raake electives, such as United States his- 
tory would be, unimportant in the system 
of higher education. 

Not only is the teacher a professional 
specialist; he is also apt to be European- 
minded. For by tradition, Latin- American 
scholars have looked across the Atlantic 
for guidance and inspiration. The philos- 
ophy of education, the research interest, 
and the historical methods of Latin- 
American scholarship were imported from 
Europe and accepted as faithfully as a 
pupil accepts the line of thought of his 
teacher. As Samuel Ramos has pointed 
out, the teachers of the Mexicans were 
trained in Europe, or else trained by others 
who were products of Old World uni- 
versities. Because of this Old World flavor 
the United States has—with some excep- 
tions—exerted little influence upon educa- 
tion in Latin America. Until recent times 
even vocational education, a field in which 
our influence is now strong, was largely 
German. 

Even a partial list of Latin-American 
disciples of the European masters is im- 
pressive. Diego Barros Arana, who has 
been called the greatest Chilean historian, 
acknowledged gratefully the influence of 
French professors. The onetime director of 
the National Library of Argentina, Paul 
Groussac, who enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most widely known historical 
critic in that part of the world, was born 
and educated in France. In Brazil, the 
leading historians have imbibed deeply of 
the literary springs of the mother country. 
The famous historian Francisco de Varn- 
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hagen, son of a German naval officer in the 
Brazilian service, received part of his edu- 
cation in Portugal, where he began his 
career as a scholar. Another leading his- 
torian, Manoel de Oliveira Lima, son of a 
Portuguese merchant living in Brazil, was 
sent to Lisbon to complete his education. 
Leopoldo Zea, Silvio Zavala, and other 
Mexicans follow European scholarship 
closely and take pride in their knowledge 
of French. And the list might be made 
much longer. 

In addition, Latin-American historians 
have tended to be national-minded; they 
have written about their own countries, 
often in glowing terms. When they were 
not writing national histories, biographies 
of national heroes have occupied their 
time. Up to now no leading historian of 
Latin America has concerned himself with 
the United States, and only a few have 
undertaken to write about the world, or 
the republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
There are, however, some exceptions. In 
1865 Barros Arana published a two-vol- 
ume history of the Americas. Later, Carlos 
A. Villanueva wrote a history of the 
Americas, and about the same time Carlos 
Pereyra published a history of Spanish 
America. At present, the Argentine his- 
torian Ricardo Levene has assembled an 
eight-volume history of the Spanish- 
American republics. His Historia de la 
américa espanola is a collection of the in- 
dividual histories of the various countries, 
each told by one of the country’s own 
scholars. 

There is one further factor to be consid- 
ered. Not too long ago our friends to the 
south had little interest in business. They 
were professional men or landowners. 
Business was left to the foreigner. The dis- 
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dain for business was felt in the schools 
and colleges, where courses in business as 
a science were almost nonexistent. This 
attitude had a negative effect upon the 
study of United States history as an 
academic subject. Rightly or wrongly, 
Latin Americans associated the United 
States with business and its history with 
commercial enterprise. And despite a 
growing concern for business and indus- 
try, the old feeling still lingers in Latin- 
American educational institutions. 

The industrialization of the countries of 
Latin America will, it is true, encourage 
their citizens to look anew at us; we are 
the shining example of success attained 
through the factory and the machine. Yet, 
to analyze the problem realistically, for 
years to come necessity will confine this 
interest to technological aspects of our life. 
Subjects of value to industrialization will 
take precedence over all others in Latin- 
American schools and universities, where 
already the demands of the machine age 
have altered the old ways. The factory has 
pushed the university into the fields of 
scientific research, business management, 
foreign trade, marketing, and even adver- 
tising. At present Latin America needs en- 
gineers, chemists, and technicians—not 
historians. Education for more efficient 
production is the order of the day. 

Emphasis on the practical is altering 
radically the character of the Latin- 
American university. The fate that has 
overtaken the university in our own coun- 
try menaces sister institutions of higher 
learning to the south. Ariel, the land of 
Rodé, is yielding to Caliban, the symbol 
of the United States, as everywhere tech- 
nicians and mechanics replace the poets 
and writers of the past. While some may 


view this trend with alarm, the historian triumph of the machine age, which has 
and the social scientist may take heart. For _ hurt the liberal arts in our schools, ironi- 
with the march of the machine southward cally may open the door to the study of 
there will come a new awareness of our §_ United States history in the schools of 
society, and eventually of our history. The = Latin America. 


Research of the Wrist HaRoLD WITT 


Research of the wrist reveals a humanist, 

how the held ball was arced into that country; 

a vein ticked in the udder that my father milked— 
tame warm liquid scooped when berries burst. 
Studying this hand that since has stroked, 

silkily electric, her neck to music, 

jangled with keys for rooms where clocks intoned, 
I hear again those broods across a pond, 


walk through the droppings of such cocks and hens 
whose combs scream scarlet in a child’s wrist, 

and find white ovals warm on sunflower seed. 

The clucking bushes cluck to my later mind, 

the peaches curve their fuzz because he willed, 

my father God who caused the barnyard sun. 

I snuggle in a hay and toss the ball 

while some quick spider knits another world. 


Reading this text of veins beneath the skin, 

(the orchard reeks with wings, and amorous buzzards 
fly to their loves with flesh in flashing beaks) 
entranced by my book of blood, 1 think the morning, 
pages of light, pages of red and green 

began when 1 did though it did begin 

the year the round fruit fit the desirous hand 
hooked by tendons to a tenderness of mind. 
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Don Brown of Caddo Lake 


RONNIE DUGGER 


Drawings by DON BROWN 


MANY TEXANS have never heard of Caddo 
Lake. Thirty miles long, it flattens out across 
the Texas-Louisiana border like a splayfoot, so 
a good wind stirs up a high wave. The Negroes 
see the whitecaps and say, “The sheeps is 
a-walkin’ this mawnin’!” Other times the 
amber waters idle about the hyacinth bulbs 
and giant yellow lilies and cypress roots and 
tree islands. 

A part of this lake is named Don Brown. 
Six feet tall, portly at 220 pounds, with fea- 
tures that would be cherubic but for the 
beard he wears, he has been soldier, profes- 
sional football player, journalist, cartoonist, 
and college professor. He also paints. 

The long, leaning-forward catamaran 
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cruiser he has just built rests on two 500- 
pound steel pontoons, each with six airtight 
compartments. The lake stumps can pass be- 
tween the pontoons and then slip past the 
blades of the boat’s outboard motor. A ply- 
wood cabin sits atop the deck, and with a 
canopy spread forward, Don Brown is ready 
for life on the lake, which is his object. One 
can see him already, cruising slowly from 
island to cypress clump, from cypress clump to 
some friend’s pier for a visit and a drink, then 
simply into the darkness for the night. 

He has painted a staring eye on each side 
of the prow and has christened the craft The 
Caddoan, When people see his paintings and 
ask him, “What school do you belong to?” or 
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“Would you say that’s a kind of neorealism?” 
he laughs and replies, “Let’s call it Caddoan, 
ma’am.” He loves the lake’s gothic cypress 
trees, seeing in them sculptures and mystery; 
he is one of the four charter members of the 
First Cypress Church of Pine Island Point, 
the others being two pileated woodpeckers and 
a mud turtle. 

It is difficult for a layman to discuss a 
painter’s work. I know principally that I like 
what Don Brown paints. Especially do I like a 
portrait he has done of a Negro girl who 
cleans up rooms at Centenary College, where 
he teaches on weekdays. His subjects, though, 
are mostly of the lake, the cypress trees, lake 
boats, Negro musicians at the bank, Negroes 
in their bankside shacks in the afternoon, 
strong young faces, sad old faces. Last year 
a man building a new grocery supermarket at 
Vivian, Louisiana, about fifteen miles from 


the lake, commissioned him to do a mural in 
the store. Don supervised the interior color 
scheme so the store would complement the 
mural, or vice versa. The painting, thirty feet 
across, tells of the lake from end to end, its 
blooms, cypress clumps, pine mounds, herons, 
water, sky, its life of its own. No art critic 
has been to Vivian to see it. 

Many more people are familiar with his 
fifteen paintings of scenes along the Mississippi 
River, made on a trip from its source at Lake 
Itasca to its mouth below New Orleans. These 
now hang in the Museum of the Mississippi 
River at St. Louis. 

I came to know Don a little on visits to 
be with Franklin and Huldah Jones of Mar- 
shall, whose wisdom and love of life seem 
strange in the narrow little East Texas town 
they live in. They told me that Don is an 
artist, and that he is an art form, himself. 

His head is massive, bald at the front with 
clumpy, graying hair falling thickly off his 
pate, full cheeks in a laugh usually, a full 
mustache and goatee, a massive body. His voice 
is thin and East Texas and surprises you, com- 
ing from such a resonant-looking chamber. 
He wears short corduroy and denim jackets 
and limps when he walks along from World 
War I. Restless after the war, he went from 
New York to Paris to Caddo to New York. 
Finally, two decades ago, he settled down, got 
his teaching job, and started painting the lake, 
which he had never left in his imagination. 
Once, when he was reporting for the Paris 
edition of the Chicago Tribune, an American 
colleague thought he had him scooped and 
rushed into a telephone booth to call his office. 
“Say, here’s a hot one,” he began—but he 
toned down at once, for he noticed some 
cypress trees on the wall of the booth. Don 
Brown had been there before him, scribbling. 

While reporting for the Tribune, Don found 
time to turn out enough paintings, drawings, 
and etchings for a one-man show at the Galerie 
Jeune Peinture in the Rue Jacques Callot in 
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“Paris. Edouard Herriot, Premier of France, 
came to the opening. A number of French 


critics wrote favorable notices, and Elliot Paul, 
then also a reporter and his opposite number on 
the Paris Herald, wrote one of the most favor- 
able reviews of all. 

Don can tell other good stories about those 
years. Eugéne Jolas, editor of the magazine 
Transition, in which James Joyce’s Work in 
Progress was being published, had worked with 
Don on the copy desk at the Tribune and in- 
vited him to “‘a literary party” in honor of 
Joyce. All evening Joyce sat stock-still, his hat 
at one foot, a bottle of champagne at the other, 
blinking steadily through his thick lenses, 
while Mrs. Joyce flitted about asking everyone 
if he was a writer, oh how interesting, and if 
he was a painter, oh how interesting. Joyce 
said not a word all evening until it was time 
to go, when he rose above two empty cham- 
pagne bottles at his feet and told his host: 
“You gave me plenty of champagne and no- 
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body tried to make me talk. I have had a very 
good time. Thank you all so much.” 

Several years later, in Zurich, Don had just 
picked up a paperback copy of Dubliners at a 
bookshop and had walked a few blocks when, 
as he recalls it, “There was James Joyce, walk- 
ing up the sidewalk, staring almost sightlessly 
straight ahead through the dense lenses, and 
delicately feeling his way along the wall with 
one hand. I wanted to stop and say hello and 
shake his hand, and tell him I was glad to 
shake his hand, or something like that, but I 
didn’t, I wasn’t so interested in writers then, 
I was trying to paint. Several years ago I read 
he had died in Zurich alone and friendless a 
few months after I saw him, and I could have 
kicked myself.” 

Don shared an overcoat with a twenty-five- 
year-old reporter for the Kansas City Star 
named Ernest Hemingway in the winter of 
1923, when Hemingway was trying to write a 
novel at night. Later, in 1931, when the critics 
had fixed Hemingway firmly on the skids, 
Brown was sketching him at a table of the Café 
des Deux Magots, across from the old church 
of St. Germain des Prés. Hemingway’s then- 
wife, “a refractory lady of the policewoman 
type,” kept trying to hurry them both up so 
Hemingway would take her shopping, but 
Hemingway wouldn’t, “me being an old friend 
sort of,” Don said. Don stopped the drawing 
before he had done as much as he wanted to. 
Some time later there was a divorce, and the 
lady spurned a half-interest in Hemingway’s 
current book, taking instead a cash settlement 
of $10,000. This still delights Don no end, 
since the book was A Farewell to Arms, and 
Hemingway got $90,000 for it. 

Don liked Sinclair Lewis’ work (“Reading 
Main Street in 1925 helped assuage some of 
my feelings about the intellectual and artis- 
tic atmosphere of Marshall, Texas,” he said), 
so he was delighted when the Tribune assigned 
him to interview Lewis, who was to be in 
Paris to celebrate his receipt of the Nobel 
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Prize. Don’s city editor had been intrigued by 
the fact that Lewis and his wife, Dorothy 
Thompson, had come over on separate boats, 
and instructed him to seem to be interviewing 
Lewis about the Nobel Prize but actually to 
find out how the writer and his wife were get- 
ting along. Following an afternoon in their 
apartment in a left bank hotel, Brown was 
able to report that Miss Thompson was raising 
cain with Lewis about the company he was 
keeping, particularly a reverend from lowa 
who had spent the afternoon with them sam- 
pling Lewis’ brandy. 

Lewis, Don recalls, learned his first name 
at once, insisted on slapping him on the back 
at the slightest provocation, and introduced 
him to others as “my very dear old friend.” 
When Don suggested he sit for a portrait draw- 
ing, Lewis instinctively raised his hand to 
cover his face, for he considered himself 
homely. Opening the conversation he had said: 
“I would like to give you an interview worthy 
of the winner of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, but I don’t know what the hell to say.” 

Don had one other meeting, although a brief 
one, with a literary celebrity. He spotted 
George Bernard Shaw standing in front of the 
elevator entrance on the lobby floor of the 
Hotel Lotti in Paris. He approached him and 
introduced himself. “Oh,” said Shaw quickly, 
“you're looking for some witty remarks for 
your newspaper? Well, young man, I make 
witty remarks for six shillings a line. Good 
day!” He stalked into the elevator, having, 


of course, provided Don with a delightful 
little item for the Tribune. 

To be sure, a prudent man will take each 
of these tales, if not with salt, then with a 
milder seasoning, for Don Brown has the 
knack of the raconteur for finding in a situa- 
tion the really delicious punchline. For exam- 
ple, we went down to the lake together from 
Franklin Jones’s lakehouse. We had a jug of 
red wine with us, from which we filled me 
a fruit jar, and I went out in a boat to fish 
among a strip of cypress a stone’s throw from 
the bank, taking a book, too, while Don sat 
on the bank sketching. Now and then he would 
walk up and down the bank a little to ease 
his joints, limping, his sketch pad and pencil 
under arm. He called out to me, after a while, 
to ask whether I had had a bite, and I said no, 
but everything was all right, which it was. 
When Franklin came down later, Don told 
him, in a voice he also sent out across the 
water to me, “Now out there’s a fisherman 
after my own heart, I asked him if he had 
had any luck, and he out there with a book 
and a jug of wine, and he said, ‘I'll say, the 
fish ain’t botherin’ me at all!’” 

Don Brown belongs to Caddo in the same 
way that Leadbelly, born in the woods there- 
abouts and buried in the Shiloh Baptist Church 
graveyard across the lake from Texas, belongs 
there. I said to him once, as we left the grove 
of cypress trees where he was building his 
boat, “I suspect this is your nonretreat from 
nonreality.” He said: “This is my reality.” 
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ONE OF THE MOST REMARKABLE cultural 
phenomena of the past several years has been 
the growing attention given the situation of 
the American intellectual. His attitudes toward 
politics, religion, America, and even himself 
have become the subject of a discussion spread- 
ing from his house-organs downward into 
much of the mass media. Most of the partici- 
pants in this discussion have emphasized the 
sad state of the relationship between the intel- 
lectual and American society, the major point 
of divergence among them being their judg- 
ment as to whether the intellectual or society 
is to blame for the alleged mutual misunder- 
standings and hostility. 

Merely to ask, “How fares the American 
intellectual?” does much to predetermine the 
answer. Such early American intellectuals as 
Jefferson and Franklin do not appear to have 
been bothered by this question. The question, 
like the word intellectual itself, is of Conti- 
nental origin. It stems largely from the belief 
that intellectuals enjoyed a special high status 
under the Old Regime, that they continue to 
be specially rewarded and deferred to in Europe 
today, and that their failure to be accorded a 
similarly exalted status in modern America is 
somehow contrary to the right ordering of 
things. 

Some of those involved in this discussion 
attempt to attribute the intellectual’s alleged 
lack of status to America’s “classless society.” 
However, not only are Americans well aware 
of differences in class and status, but studies 


indicate that they rank the professional classes, 
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The Intellectual in American Society 


including some groups whose members many 
would regard as intellectuals, much higher in 
the status hierarchy than economic considera- 
tions alone would seem to warrant. In fact, 
some of those who have sought to palliate the 
current anxieties of American intellectuals 
have gone so far as to suggest that popular 
anti-intellectualism, in so far as it exists, is 
now not so much the result of contempt as of 
fear. The people, they hold, stand in awe of 
the strange few who speak Mongolian dialects 
and make those awful bombs, and popular hos- 
tility is thus a tribute in reverse to the recog- 
nized power of intellectuality. 

If this be true, what then is left of the claim 
that American society has no place for the 
intellectual? In answer to this question the 
critic of the allegedly low status of the Ameri- 
can intellectual shifts his ground somewhat. 
Granted, he says, that physicians and judges 
and certain kinds of professors at certain 
schools are looked up to, as are even artists, 
provided they are successful enough. But this, 
he goes on, is not what one means by the term 
intellectuals. Sociological definition of this 
kind may be useful enough when one is talking 
about the intellectual in politics or some such 
thing, but these demi-intellectuals, he claims, 
are different in kind from the real “creative 
minority.” The real intellectuals are those 
whom Julian Benda flayed for betraying their 
calling by not being sufficiently above the 
struggles of common humanity—the people 
who (unlike judges and physicists) conspicu- 
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ously do nothing of any immediate value to 
society. 

At this point the problem of the intellectual, 
or indeed whether he has a problem, appears to 
become a matter of definition. What is every- 
one talking about, or, more precisely, whom? 
Is an intellectual one who earns his living by 
using his brains and dealing professionally with 
abstractions—David Riesman’s “man with a 
briefcase”? Is he merely the “brainworker” of 
Marxist jargon? Or is he or she one of those 
individuals who seem to live by selling each 
other handmade ceramics and are therefore re- 
garded by some as intellectuals? No, answers 
the proponent of the notion of the thwarted 
glory of the intellectual; these are merely 
drones and drudges. The real, the true intellec- 
tual is not any of these. He is not defined by a 
special but by a general competence—a com- 
petence all the more distinctive because so few 
can grasp just what it is. In the last analysis it 
takes an intellectual to recognize an intel- 
lectual. 


Once we accept this definition of the in- 
tellectual it is easier to understand why diffi- 
culties are encountered in defining his role in 


modern democratic society. What makes an 
intellectual is not that he thinks, or what he 
thinks about, or even how well he thinks about 
it. It is the fact that his thinking exists solely 
for its own sake and is never action-oriented. 
If the intellectual were oriented toward action 
the nonintellectual would have a way of de- 
ciding whether the intellectual’s claim to be 
an intellectual was in fact valid, for in some 
sense all can recognize a bad judge or an incom- 
petent engineer when they see him in action. 
But since thought alone is the work of the 
intellectual as such, it is difficult to judge the 
value of his thinking or even whether he is 
thinking at all rather than merely mouthing 
empty phrases. 

The modern uneasiness about the role of the 
intellectual is in large measure a secularized 
form of the medieval quarrel within the clergy 
between the active and the contemplative 
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orders, The difference between the thirteenth 
century and today is that even the activists 
among the medieval clergy had to admit the 
existence of a God who could be approached 
through mystical experience, a God the con- 
templation of Whom was the highest good, to 
which society and the church at their peril 
failed to devote the energy of some of their 
members. Modern society, however, does not 
easily admit the existence of a secular counter- 
part of the God of the mystics, a Truth with 
a capital T, which must be sought and contem- 
plated by a select few and which is incommuni- 
cable to others. Nor, since the spread of Car- 
tesianism, has it admitted another central as- 
sumption of the medieval mind: that the most 
vague and uncertain knowledge of the highest 
things is to be preferred to the most clear and 
certain knowledge of those things which are 
intrinsically lower. 

Since Descartes the agreement of two chem- 
ists about the structure of an isotope is, by 
definition, of greater value than the disagree- 
ment of two philosophers about the nature of 
man. Especially in a Protestant society, which 
does not have the analogue of the religious con- 
templative to draw upon, the intellectual with- 
out portfolio is looked upon as a man without 
function. But even a society which admits 
mystical experience in the field of religion must 
suspect that, the supernatural level of reality 
aside, that which cannot be communicated to 
others does not exist, and that everyone who 
froths at the mouth is not thereby proved to 
be a Shaman. 

Hence the hostility to intellectuals often 
appearing in democratic nations which hold 
that privilege is justified only as the correlative 
of function and responsibility. The medieval 
contemplative was largely protected from the 
criticism of nonclerics by his cloth. The 
modern intellectual has no such protection, 
since status is given only to the active orders 
in society and since there are few if any overt 
marks to set him apart from his fellows other 
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than his claim that he is different. Yet this 
problem is not as new as it seems. Society has 
always been suspicious when large numbers of 
its members have claimed benefit of clergy, 
and during the years prior to the Reformation 
a feeling arose in many quarters that the vast 
hordes of clerics roaming about were out of 
all proportion to the number of truly dedicated 
souls in the world. Once the community of the 
dedicated bestows its citizenship too freely it 
must needs expect that its passports will give 
less and less protection. 

A further corollary of the victory of the 
post-Cartesian definition of truth is that, if 
clear and distinct ideas about anything at all 
are preferable to vague speculation about cer- 
tain specific “higher things,” then anyone can 
become a scientist or a scholar. What is de- 
manded is not intellectual acuity but patience. 
Anyone sitting in the laboratory long enough, 
notebook in hand, can make some scientific 
discovery; anyone with sufficient diligence can 
ferret out all the ways in which Shakespeare 
used the word the and thereby receive the doc- 
toral hood of a venerable university. 

Such “intellectuals” are very likely to be 
little distinguishable from their neighbors who 
inventory the local grocery store, since the 
same cast of mind is demanded in each of these 
occupations, They do their work, often during 
regular hours and on a fixed salary, and come 
home to their petunias, mortgages, and noisy 
children, Why, indeed, should they claim to be 
different from their neighbors? One could look 
with awe upon the celibate, semicloistered 
metaphysician of the Middle Ages. One might 
have regarded similarly the robed nobility of 
the royal bench. But who can look with awe 
upon this next-door neighbor and golfing 
companion (who may indeed be eager to be 
thought of as a “regular guy”) or feel that he, 
unlike everyone else, should somehow be ex- 
empt from paying his bills or obeying the 
sedition laws? 

The very concept of academic freedom— 
the modern version of benefit of clergy— 
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stands badly in need of re-examination. Its jus- 
tification has traditionally been that it protects 
free intellectual exchange among independent 
scholars. But what does academic freedom 
mean in an era when the typical classroom situ- 
ation is one in which a poorly informed aca- 
demic hack imposes his secondhand party line 
upon docile, unsophisticated, and bored student 
masses? The traditional libertas philosophandi 
was the means by which society encouraged the 
intellectual to exercise his independence of 
mind even if it meant saying the unpopular 
thing. But it must be realized that the intellec- 
tual’s devotion to independent thought has 
always been an ideal rather than a reality. 
The history of human thought is a long ac- 
count of schools and factions, purges and 
counterpurges, in which the intellectuals have 
taken the lead in defining and persecuting 
heresy. 

Given these several considerations, the situ- 
ation of the American intellectual (real or self- 
styled) appears less horrendous. If one ignores 
the hangers-on of the arts for whom artistic 
expression is not a way of communicating 
truth or beauty, but rather of badly needed 
self-therapy, and the mass of poorly educated 
teachers who deserve a living wage but no great 
respect for being the bearers of a culture they 
often do not possess, the position of the intel- 
lectual in American society is not as bad as it 
is often painted. Outside most of the univer- 
sities, the brainworker is not too poorly paid; 
and, even where his salary is low, he is often 
the recipient of certain fringe benefits which 
accrue to him as a result of his respectable 
(and respected) professional position. 

All who carry briefcases do not, of course, 
possess the intellectual virtues. But, granted 
that few of the brainworkers possess any real 
creative talent, who does? Is the bureaucrat- 
intellectual churning out his sodden reports 
on the state of the sorghum crop any more of 
a drudge than the professor who splits hairs 
about obscure linguistic questions for the gray 
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pages of unread and often unreadable profes- 
sional journals? Is there really more hackwork 
printed in the average metropolitan newspaper 
than in the current crop of little magazines or 
the Bulletin of the American Association of 
University Professors? 

If, as some have suggested, we are all in- 
tellectuals now, the important problem is not 
one of obtaining for intellectuals as a class 
a special status in American society but one of 
increasing the extent to which the briefcase 
and notebook carriers of today are also the 
bearers of the traditional intellectual virtues. 
Just as the post-Reformation tumult brought 
about higher standards within the clergy and 
probably a truer and more widely diffused 
piety among the laity, so the modern revolt 
against privileges unrelated to intellectual 
achievement may eventuate in a higher status 
for the intellectual and a wider diffusion of 
the intellectual virtues. 

But in order to merit public confidence the 
intellectual community must not only raise its 
standards of intelligence and character, but 
must also recognize that the values of which 
it is the custodian are more widespread than 
some of its members are able or willing to un- 
derstand. The protected position of the intel- 
lectual in Western civilization in the past was 
the fruit of a realization by society that with- 
out detachment, independence of spirit, objec- 
tivity, and devotion to truth and beauty for 
their own sake, human society would not 
merely be less rich qualitatively but would be 
in mortal peril. Technology has transformed 
Western society in ways which have in a sense 
democratized these intellectual virtues and 
made their practice not only possible to but 
mandatory for many. The impersonality of 
the machine and of the organization of modern 
society have placed a premium upon wide- 
spread rationality and objectivity in everyday 
life. The modern corporation executive, the 
soldier, the engineer, and the worker alike have 
come to realize that success and survival de- 
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pend upon a willingness to recognize the hard- 
ness of facts, the inflexibility of various rela- 
tionships, and the need to discount one’s own 
emotional predilections. In the process they 
have learned a detachment which many pro- 
fessional intellectuals might well envy. In 
many cases they have also developed a love for 
the contemplation of things as they are, which, 
if channeled, could lead them to the contem- 
plation of ultimate reality. 

Besides making possible an increase in ra- 
tionality, modern technological civilization has 
also vastly increased the amount of available 
leisure, thus lessening the need for making pro- 
vision for a specially leisured group of those 
charged with preserving and extending so- 
ciety’s intellectual virtues. With increased 
leisure, the possibilities for development of 
these virtues on the part of new groups in 
society are enormous, especially in view of the 
pressure for rationality in modern society. 
That Americans fail to use this leisure to cul- 
tivate the intellectual and artistic virtues is at 
least partly the fault of the traditional custo- 
dians of culture, who have too often been as 
eager to preserve their personal monopoly 
as to prevent the pollution of their heritage. 

If modern technology has made the wide 
dissemination of the intellectual virtues possi- 
ble, political democracy has made their posses- 
sion by a substantial portion of the populace 
essential. It is the present fashion among 
intellectuals to emphasize De Tocqueville’s 
famous observation that democracy tends 
toward an intellectual conformity imposed by 
the unthinking masses. This dire state of affairs 
can be averted only if the humility in the face 
of facts and their complexity and the integrity 
and independence of judgment which the in- 
tellectuals often claimed as their exclusive 
possessions come to be the possessions of the 
people at large. 

As American society begins to organize its 
patterns of status more and more firmly, the 
American intellectual and his critics alike must 


realize that it holds no place for him as such— 
and cannot, of its very nature. But if the in- 
tellectual is less interested in attaining a special 
status than he is in promoting intellectual acti- 
vity and participation in the heritage of which 
he is custodian, his future is not particularly 


bleak. What appeared to be a castle, oft be- 
leaguered, was often a ghetto. With its destruc- 
tion and the modification of the law requiring 
its inhabitants to wear a special garb, the 
intellectual has a chance to mingle with and 
conquer the world. 


The Skeleton in Bob Benchley’s Closet 


ANDREW FOREST MUIR 


ROBERT BENCHLEY, Harvard man turned buf- 
foon, had, as few Texans know, some roots in 
Texas. Indeed, they are still there, for the 
bones of his paternal grandfather molder in 
Texas soil under what is now a parking lot on 
the periphery of downtown Houston. 

Grandpa’s activities in Texas were so shock- 
ing that the Benchley family has never 
accepted them with equanimity. Instead the 
Benchleys have fabricated a myth about their 
ancestor that is as absurd as it is groundless. 
Bob Benchley himself held to the myth, as his 
son reports in a personal communication, but 
it remained for the son to put the myth into 
print. In his Robert Benchley, a Biography, 
Nathaniel Benchley wrote, 


The first Benchley to attract any attention 
in Worcester was Henry W. Benchley.... 
Henry went into politics, was a representative 
from Worcester in the Massachusetts Senate, 
and was one of the founders of the Republican 
party in the eastern section of the United 
States. ... Henry became Lieutenant Governor 
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of Massachusetts, serving from 1856 to 1858, 
and then, feeling that the slavery problem 
needed more personal attention than he could 
give it from the Statehouse, he went to Texas 
and set up a station for the Underground Rail- 
road, helping slaves escape to the North. He 
was caught, convicted, and spent the rest of 
the time until Appomattox in a Texas jail. 
Somewhat incredibly, a small town in Brown 
County, Texas, was later named for him. 


The naming of the Brown County town is not 
the only incredible statement in this paragraph. 

Henry Weatherby Benchley was certainly a 
representative as well as a senator in the Mass- 
achusetts General Court and lieutenant gov- 
ernor of the state, and he may have been one 
of the founders of the Republican party in 
New England as well. He had been born in 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, on February 20, 
1822, but as early as 1848 he was an armorer 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. Seven years later 
he was working as a clerk in a store operated 
by one Merrifield. Shortly afterward he turned 
his attention to politics, and in November, 
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1852, and again a year later, he was elected 
a state representative. In November, 1854, he 
was promoted to the state senate. His political 
ascendancy was steady, for in November, 
1855, and again in 1856, he was elected 
lieutenant governor of Massachusetts. His 
political career appears to have been singularly 
uneventful, and in 1858 it terminated for some 
reason that is not at all apparent. Not long 
after he had spoken at the dedication of the 
Mechanics Hall in Worcester, he left not only 
politics but Massachusetts as well. In Massa- 
chusetts, his wife had been one Julia, who had 
shocked the good people of the state by standing 
at the head of a flight of stairs at a ball and 
“raising her skirts so that the metal hoops 
were visible” and by willing her head to a hos- 
pital for inspection by such medical students as 
might be interested. Whether she died or 
Benchley left her too is not clear from the 
scanty record. In Texas, though, his wife was 
one Marietta K. Benchley. 

Benchley was in Texas as early as April, 
1859, when he advertised a singing school in 
San Antonio. In a broadside he remarked 


that the cultivation of Vocal Music is con- 
ducive to health, promotes unity and happi- 
ness in families, adds charms to social life, and 
is indispensible to the proper performance of 
the services of the sanctuary. It can and should 
be cultivated by all who have a voice to sing, 
and the ability to appreciate musical sounds. 


He went on to offer, at a fee of a dollar a 
month, biweekly class instruction to both 
adults and children. With roughly one-third 
of its population of German origin, San 
Antonio was not indifferent to music; but 
Benchley seemingly was no success there, for 
in April of the following year he had removed 
Benchley’s Singing Class to Houston, where, 
at the same time, his wife titillated mid- 
Victorian audiences with public lectures on 
unrecorded subjects. 

There is not the slightest evidence that 
Benchley or anyone else was engaged in Texas 
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“in helping slaves escape to the North” over 
an underground railroad. Why, indeed, should 
anyone have gone to the bother of setting up 
underground railroad routes and stations 
through a half-dozen southern states or two 
or three midwestern territories overrun by wild 
Indians, when Texas was bounded on the 
southwest by Mexico, in which runaway slaves 
were as welcome as they were in Canada and 
where the mass of the population, unlike that 
of Canada, was without racial prejudices and 
was willing not only to accept Negroes but 
also to intermarry with them? The key word in 
this part of the Benchley myth is railroad. The 
wholly imaginary underground railroad was 
simply a family attempt to obfuscate Grandpa 
Benchley’s connection with a less romantic 
railroad. 

Any investigator with half a mind can un- 
earth within a matter of minutes a crowd of 
Yankees in Texas and elsewhere in the South 
who, after only a short residence, became not 
only slaveowners but stalwart champions of 
states’ rights, secession, and fire-eating as well. 
That Benchley was one of these is not apparent. 
There is no record that he owned a single slave, 
nor are there any suggestions that he engaged 
in politics. But certainly he was willing to 
accept the status quo and to give aid and 
comfort to what his Massachusetts colleagues 
regarded as the enemy. Possibly, upon the out- 
break of the Civil War, he was anxious to place 
himself in a position that did not require his 
taking up arms against the United States. The 
first exemption act passed by the Confederate 
States Congress specifically excused railroad 
employees from military service, and as early 
as 1863 Benchley was working as a conductor 
on the Houston and Texas Central Railway 
that ran the ninety miles between Houston and 
Millican in Brazos County. In his cheerful 
book, Sketches in Prison Camps, Colonel 
Charles C. Nott described his experiences as a 
war prisoner after his capture in southern 
Louisiana during the summer of 1863. As he 
and a crowd of other prisoners were being 
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transported aboard the H. & T. C. from 
Houston to a prisoner of war camp at Hemp- 
stead, Nott encountered Benchley, to whom he 
devoted four sentences in his little book: 


The conductor soon came upon his rounds, 
and as he passed me, asked in a whisper, if there 
were any Massachusetts officers among the 
prisoners. He was a tall, fine-looking man, with 
the tightness and trimness of dress that no one 
ever finds in a Southerner. I asked who he was, 
and learnt that he was Lieutenant-Governor 
B——., of Massachusetts. The fact was even so 
—an ex-Lieutenant Governor of Massachusetts 
was a conductor on the South Western Rail- 
road of Texas! 


Benchley continued with the railroad until 
his death, but not always as a conductor. For 
a short while, in 1864, he held another job 
with the company, possibly that of armorer 
agent; but in 1865 he was back on his runs as 
conductor. Far from being apprehended in 
his nonexistent abolitionist activities and 
spending the Civil War in a Texas jail, Bench- 
ley was devoting his musical talents, such as 
they might have been, to buttressing Confed- 
erate morale and to benefiting the company of 
Irishmen who had repulsed at Sabine Pass 
a whole division of Union infantry as well as 
several batteries of artillery. The Houston Tri- 
Weekly Telegraph reported in October, 1863, 
that Benchley, “the popular conductor of the 
Central Railroad,” had taken great pains in 
getting up a musical entertainment that had 
proved to be a perfect success, having played 
to an audience liberally sprinkled with pretty 
ladies and in a manner that was a vast im- 
provement over previous entertainments. 

Seemingly Benchley was an Episcopalian, for 
as early as 1862 he became a subscriber to 
Christ Church, and the parish records indicate 
that he made contributions at least through 
1865. In addition, he became a Freemason, re- 
ceiving the three blue lodge degrees in Holland 
Lodge No. 1, A. F. & A. M. This lodge was 
dominated by loyal Confederates, among them 
Peter W Gray, who had served in the provi- 
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sional Confederate Congress, and that the lodge 
balloted Benchley in suggests that its members 
knew of no abolitionist leanings or activities 
on his part nor of any criminal conviction or 
jail residence. 

Although the head of a family consisting of 
his wife and four children, Benchley appears 
never to have maintained a home in Houston. 
This must have been from preference and not 
poverty, for in addition to his railroad job he 
conducted a brisk and profitable trade in real 
estate. The family roomed and boarded in the 
residence of a civil engineer, D. O. Allen, on 
the corner of Capital Avenue and Fannin 
Street, on the site of the building that until 
recently housed Joe W. Petty’s Book Mart. 
Benchley’s household goods consisted of no 
more than a bedstead, two mattresses and two 
blankets, four pillows, and a trunk. As early as 
mid-November, 1866, Benchley was ill, and 
he remained under medical treatment until 
February 24, 1867, when, during the absence 
of his wife in the North, he died of an un- 
specified disorder. At the time there was no 
Episcopal clergyman in Houston, and a day or 
two later a Methodist minister consigned his 
remains, encased in a metal coffin, to a grave 
in the Episcopal Cemetery. Until a few years 
ago, when Christ Church obtained the passage 
of a city ordinance declaring the cemetery a 
public nuisance, Benchley’s grave was marked 
by a modest tombstone, the inscription of 
which recorded that it had been erected by the 
Houston and Texas Central Railway Company. 

Henry W. Benchley’s solitary memorial in 
Texas is the town of Benchley, not in Brown 
County but in southwestern Robertson 
County, on the line of the former H. & T. C. 
This settlement, originally known as Staggers 
Point, was named Benchley in honor of the 
former conductor by the land trustees of the 
railroad company who platted the town in 
1869. In Boston his photographic portrait 
hangs above the fireplace of the Senate Read- 
ing Room in the State House on Beacon Hill. 
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The Resident Arts 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE XI 


All they need do is stay nearer home to find 

Again, meeting a suspicion that ANTA’s 
Forty-Theater Circuit will be just another 
Broadway extension, Swire proposes a national 
repertoire board made up of leading theater 
personalities from “inland” (he never says 
“provinces”) who will merge viewpoints. If 
we get to attend this board’s meeting, we will 
be planning to wear heavy armor. 

The panel sessions in Tulsa revealed to Swire, 
probably, that the nonprofessional theaters of 
the Southwest are no longer governed by 
Broadway in their thinking. Most play groups 
don’t mind doing an original play at all and, 
by the year, are finding the Broadway pedigree 
less necessary to arouse local response. Opin- 
ions on this vary from the extreme “some- 
thing new” viewpoint of Paul Baker, director 
of the Baylor University Theater and also of 
the prospective Dallas Theater Center, to the 
more moderate positions of many community 
theater directors. 

A typical one of the latter was host to the 
Tulsa meeting, Theodore Viehman of the 
Tulsa Little Theater. After decades he has 
lodged his theater as a civic movement for 
which the inner core of Tulsa oil and gas 
tycoons feel a responsibility. He rather mixes 
up his repertoire to present a new script now 
and then, a classic, a neoclassic, and then the 
best he can get from Broadway, as fast as he 
can get it, to keep a public au courant. 

Viehman is a product of the first graduat- 
ing class of America’s first college drama de- 
partment, the famous institution of Carnegie 
Tech at Pittsburgh, founded by the late 
Thomas Wood Stevens and carrying on its 
faculty the exceptional B. Iden Payne. Vieh- 
man has been largely in little theater work, 
but has had some professional experience, in- 
cluding play direction in New York. 

Evidently the indoctrination was good, as 
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Viehman was of a group that included Miss 
Lucy Barton, now costumer at the University 
of Texas; Charles Meredith, of the Dallas and 
other little theaters; and Frederic McConnell, 
still the pusher and the shover of the Cleve- 
land Playhouse. For the benefit of the confer- 
ence delegates Viehman carried over his first 
production of the season. It was William 
Douglas Home’s The Reluctant Debutante, 
the veriest piece of British fluff. 

It just happened that we saw the 1956-57 
production in New York and had hoped at the 
time that this was the last of it. But play- 
going for a critic is a duty, not a pleasure. We 
had hoped also that our Broadway exposure to 
The Solid Gold Cadillac was only one night 
lost, but assignments forced us to cover five 
other productions in southwestern little 
theaters. 

The Reluctant Debutante was not nearly 
so difficult to take in Tulsa as it was in New 
York. The production was in better focus, and 
made more of the play’s structural sinew than 
did the fully professional representation, which 
spotlighted a British character actor. Vieh- 
man’s cast of Tulsans managed a passable sug- 
gestion of British accent. There was no doubt 
that his locale was London on the Thames and 
not a fifty-year-old community on the Arkan- 
sas. We could understand well how a Tulsa 
audience, which has background, could enjoy it. 

A new problem reared its head at the con- 
ference. A community theater is possible in a 
city of from 50,000 to 200,000 population. 
It is possible to amass the backing of leading 
businessmen for the support of both a building 
and a play program calculated to give the 
community more color and sophistication in 
the world’s knowledge. The impact of such 
groups is strong even when a majority of the 
citizens never see a play. 

Larger communities, however, tend to break 
into neighborhoods. The Dallas situation is 
typical. In the twenties it had one of the out- 
standing community play activities in the 
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United States, well supported from the core 
of business interests. In 1957 it has not one 
but three and sometimes four play-producing 
groups, none permanently housed and none 
supported by more than its own coterie. Hous- 
ton is in somewhat the same condition. Fort 
Worth also was scattered until recently, when 
a strong effort at community theater was un- 
dertaken; it is, so far, prospering. San Antonio 
still has its Little Theater, sheltered by the city 
in San Pedro Park. But Tulsa, Oklahoma City, 
Midland, Lubbock, Amarillo, Tyler, Corpus 
Christi, Beaumont, Wichita Falls all sport 
civic movements in either new or newly- 
remodeled theaters. 

Whether or not the community theater is 
a geographical or economical implausibility in 
a city larger than 750,000 souls should be a 
burning question at the eleventh Southwest 
Theater Conference in 1958. This is scheduled 
between Amarillo, Texas, and Portales, New 
Mexico, with Oma Link Rowley of Amarillo 
and Dr. Lyle Hagan of Portales as co-presi- 
dents. 

We, for one, do not think the continuously 
performing community theater impossible for 
the larger city if it sheds some of the slug- 
gishness of the little theater movement. Not 
fewer but more plays must be its aim. A civic- 
supported theater is inclined to work on a 
modest budget, and its lay director if not its 
professional impresario is inclined to leave 
things as they are. 

It is continuous availability alone that be- 
gets and widens the theatergoing habit. If the 
drama reappears only once in six weeks and 
then for seven nights, it has no chance to 
enter the habit pattern of the community. 
Don’t ask us how we would do this, the money 
being what it is. But we bet we could give 
thirty weeks of drama from November to 
June on any parsimonious budget in sight. 

It is generally admitted that some sort of 
professionalism must enter the community 
theater movement, even if it be below union 
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minimums. The theatrical unions scale their 
rates to thriving commercial theater. The 
community playhouse, be it admitted at once, 
is not yet ready to supply full-time employ- 
ment to mere than three or four persons, and 
certainly noc to a company of actors and a 
crew of stagehands. 

Many theaters, however, are stabbing in this 
direction. Some actors are given small compen- 
sation, and usually respond with increased 
ardor for their duties. Many civic theaters, 
when finding room in their budget for full- 
time stage technicians, prefer the union man. 
The stage employees, who once made demands 
on little theaters and blacklisted them if these 
were not met, are no longer so disposed. In 
most cities amicable relations can be estab- 
lished with recognition by both parties of the 
income in sight. We have known union stage- 
hands established with little theaters who re- 
garded themselves as part of the cause. 

There is full demonstration by now that 
both producing stage drama and attending it 
are universal. The enterprises do not yet yield 
means for even the theater’s professional direc- 
tors to rank as civic tycoons, or for many 
others to derive usufruct at all. But the time 
must come when the drama and basic economy 
are in alignment for both salaries and admis- 
sion prices. 

And the community theater appears to be, 
at this writing, the only institution that is 
within talking distance of a solution. The 
validity of a theater relieved from the commer- 
cial pressures of real estate, the gouges of the 
playbrokers, and a large payroll can be shown 
even in New York. The off-Broadway theater 
has grown in importance, and is now treated 
by the press as if it were the latest house for a 
Rodgers and Hammerstein production. 


Reviews of Books 
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proach, make this book easily the most illumi- 
nating study of Texas in many a year. The 
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drawings by E. M. Schiwetz are deft and lively. 
They have no direct relation to the text, but 
enhance the book’s appeal. 

Charles Ramsdell 


MORMONISM THROUGH THE YEARS 
Kingdom of the Saints: The Story of 
Brigham Young and the Mormons 

BY RAY B. WEST, JR. 

Viking, New York $6.00 


The Mormons 


BY THOMAS F. O’DEA 

University of Chicago Press, Chicago $5.00 
Homeward to Zion: The Mormon 
Migration from Scandinavia 

BY WILLIAM MULDER 

University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
$7.50 


IN THE HISTORICAL LIBRARY of the Mormon 
church in Salt Lake City, sooner or later, will 
be included every book, periodical, or pam- 
phlet written about Mormonism. Here they 
will be shelved in either of two sections, those 
written by Mormons or those written by non- 
Mormons, or Gentiles. And in the catalogue at 
least—I am not certain about the shelving— 
the latter will be designated as either friendly 
or unfriendly, friendly including what the 
cataloguers regard as fair or objective, as well 
as those that are frankly favorable to Mor- 
monism. 

Thomas F, O’Dea, author of The Mormons, 
opens his preface with the statement that he is 
a non-Mormon; William Mulder makes no 
statement in Homeward to Zion, but there is 
no indication of any Mormon background; 
Ray B. West, Jr., dedicates Kingdom of the 
Saints to the memory of his Mormon forebears, 
many of whom experienced the events por- 
trayed in his book. He grew up in a Mormon 
family and served as a missionary in Germany 
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for two years, 1927-29, but somehow lost his 
faith in Mormonism. He states, however, that 
though he had lost his faith in the Mormon 
religion, he later discovered that he could not 
dissociate himself from the society it had con- 
structed, and that in a sense he would forever 
be a Mormon, even though not a communicant 
in the theological meaning. 

In an earlier day, most books by non-Mor- 
mons, and by not a few who had at one time 
been Mormons but had left the church, were 
anti-Mormon, sometimes violently so; but 
not so these three volumes. Surely they will 
all be classed as among the “friendly” books in 
the Mormon files. They certainly would be if 
this reviewer were given the responsibility of 
classifying them, though Mr. West may have 
touched tender spots in a way which a sensi- 
tive Mormon would resent as no outsider would 
be apt to do. The three books represent an un- 
usually fair and appreciative attitude toward 
Mormonism, one much to be desired by both 
Mormons and non-Mormons. 

The approach of each author is different. 
Mr. West tells the story, as he sees it, from the 
very beginnings of the movement, but with 
major attention to the role of Brigham Young 
in the migration to the West and the Mormon 
settlement of the intermountain region cen- 
tered in Utah, but including parts of what are 
now the adjacent states. His subtitle, The 
Story of Brigham Young and the Mormons, 
indicates clearly his intention. And he tells the 
story well. He has a facile pen. One is carried 
along by the narrative and feels himself a par- 
ticipant in the movement west from New 
York to Kirtland, Ohio, thence to Indepen- 
dence and Far West Missouri, and to Nauvoo, 
Illinois. He feels the vast injustice done to the 
Saints by the frontier settlers of Missouri and 
Illinois as they drive them from their homes 
on to the barren mountain regions of the West. 
At the same time the author manages to make 
it all quite understandable from the viewpoint 
of the Gentiles, for the Mormons and their 
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way of life were a threat to their own security 
and prosperity. The presence of a “chosen 
people” who are certain that they are under 
divine direction always produces restlessness in 
the unchosen. And there is plenty in history to 
justify these fears—especially when the 
“chosen people” in increasing numbers begin to 
encroach upon the territory of the unchosen. 

Joseph Smith had already begun to grasp 
the fact that the Mormons could never hope 
to establish themselves peacefully in the midst 
of an already organized and functioning com- 
munity. He had talked of seeking a home in 
the farther West; but it was Brigham Young’s 
genius that led them across the plains to a land 
not yet occupied by white men (even beyond 
the territorial limits of the United States, for 
Utah was still a part of Mexican territory), 
built his Mormon empire in a land inhospitable, 
even forbidding, and prepared it for ultimate 
acceptance as one of the states of the Union, 
though actual statehood was not attained in 
Young’s own lifetime. 

It is an epic story, one that has often been 
told, but never more interestingly than in 
Kingdom of the Saints. It has all the fascina- 
tion of a novel, yet is based on solid research in 
the original sources. For an understanding of 
the Mormons, the reviewer knows no better 
book. Perhaps it takes one who grows up 
among Mormons to understand them, and 
then one who breaks with the tradition suffi- 
ciently to be able to view the whole with the 
necessary detachment to be able to write about 
them accurately, yet sympathetically but 
without strong partisan bias. 

In the course of Kingdom of the Saints the 
characteristic beliefs and practices of the 
Saints appear and they are always seen in rela- 
tion to the environment and the contemporary 
circumstances, but there is no systematic treat- 
ment of them. Mr. O’Dea’s book is just that 
sort of treatment. He does not tell a connected 
story of the Mormons, but makes a detailed 
study of Mormonism as a religious movement 
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and explores the conditions and events, the 
human decisions and effort that have made it 
what it is. He sets forth in detail the Mormon 
world view, its theology, and the relationship 
of this to the conditions under which Mor- 
monism developed. And he tries to point up 
the particular problems and dilemmas, reli- 
gious, intellectual, social, economic, political, 
which Mormonism met, and is at present meet- 
ing as it continues to evolve. 

The author is a sociologist. This is evident 
in his whole approach to the subject. Part of 
his study was a thesis, and the book bears some 
of the earmarks of a dissertation. But that is 
not to its discredit. As it stands it is quite 
readable. It is abundantly documented, yet not 
obtrusively so. In the preparation of the book 
the author spent much time not only in the 
libraries of eastern universities, but also those 
of the church itself and other libraries in Utah. 
In addition the author lived for a time in Salt 
Lake City and for six months in a Mormon 
village, with plenty of opportunities to know 
present-day Mormons personally. 

He writes of the Book of Mormon, its origin 
and contents; of the “gathering of the Saints”; 
of Zion in the mountains; of the return to the 
secular life; of the values in Mormonism, 
mostly an account of their formal theological 
beliefs; of their social institutions, the organi- 
tion of the church and the civil life in Zion 
before the invasion of the Gentiles and the 
attendant struggles with local and national 
governments, the social and economic co-oper- 
ative schemes which made colonization pos- 
sible, and the problems of authority and 
democracy. Finally he examines in detail the 
chief sources of strain and conflict in contem- 
porary Mormonism. I cannot recommend the 
book too highly as an able analysis and evalu- 
ation of the major aspects of Mormon belief 
and practice. 

O’Dea and West agree in rejecting the long 
accepted Spaulding theory of the origin of the 
Book of Mormon, as being based upon a his- 
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torical novel to which Sidney Rigdon obtained 
access and which he put into Joseph Smith’s 
hands. Both follow Brodie (No Man Knows My 
History: The Life of Joseph Smith, New York, 
1945) in her belief that it was in its entirety 
the work of Joseph Smith. Neither considers it 
impossible that he should have produced it. 
Both discount heavily the Saints’ general insis- 
tence on the ignorance of Joseph, which makes 
it necessarily, as they think, a work of divine 
inspiration. Both stress the intellectual ability 
of the prophet and see the book as his own 
creation without benefit of supernatural aid. 
A real literary feat it surely was for a relatively 
uneducated writer to produce a book of some 
275,000 words in so short a time. Someone has 
figured out that it called for something like 
3,700 words per day for a certain part of it; 
but it was not beyond the possibility of 
achievement. 

All three writers are agreed that the doctrine 
of the “gathering” was one of the most basic of 
all, certainly the one that gave rise to the for- 
mation of the Mormons as a community apart 
from the “world,” and that caused people from 
all over the United States and Europe to leave 
their homes and settle in Zion, whether at Kirt- 
land, at Independence, at Nauvoo, or in Utah. 

Mulder’s book is largely a study of the out- 
working of this doctrine in relation to the 
Scandinavian countries. Early objects of mis- 
sionary endeavor, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way lent an ear to the Mormon gospel, sending 
a constant stream of emigrants to Zion. Mulder 
studies this movement, first the early penetra- 
tion of missionaries, the making of proselytes, 
and the formation of a native Mormon church. 
By 1905 there had been 46,497 converts to the 
faith. The migration took a total of more than 
30,000, counting children, before the wave 
subsided—“enough to give Zion a markedly 
Nordic cast.” Of the faithful Danish Mor- 
mons, 78 per cent sought homes in Zion. Of 
the total Scandinavian migration 56 per cent 
were Danish, 32 per cent Swedish, 11 per cent 
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Norwegian; and a few went from Iceland. The 
detailed study of these emigrants, their social 
backgrounds, their methods of travel, their 
hardships and triumphs, and the economics of 
the movement, is fascinating. The account of 
how as settlers they accommodated themselves 
to the rude life of the frontier in a strange 
land, and how they were integrated into the 
new culture, is of absorbing interest. 

All three authors discuss the problems of 
authority and freedom in the theocratic so- 
ciety; all emphasize the essentially co-operative 
nature of that society; and all discuss the 
stresses and strains that the new doctrines, 
especially that of polygamy in the earlier days, 
imposed upon the faithful, and the other 
strains growing out of the return to the secular 
life with the coming of large numbers of Gen- 
tiles to the valleys, as well as the coming of the 
modern age of science and the adjustments 
that Mormon young people and intellectuals 
are making to them. All see Mormonism as a 
peculiarly American phenomenon. Americans 
generally were inclined to think of America 
as peculiarly “God’s country,” and as having 
a “manifest destiny.” Joseph Smith made one 
particular spot of America the place of the 
gathering of the Lord’s people. Other millen- 
arians of the time, and there were many of 
them, set a time for the coming. Joseph Smith 
located the site of the new kingdom. What for 
other millenarian faiths was the end was only 
the beginning for the Saints who planned for 
a this-worldly kingdom, not merely one be- 
yond time and history. It was this activist, ma- 
terialistic element in the teaching of Mormon- 
ism which appealed to many of the Saints. 

There is a tendency in modern Mormonism 
to de-emphasize the differences between Mor- 
mon doctrines and generally accepted Christian 
beliefs. O’Dea sets out in considerable detail 
these variant beliefs, such as the essentially 
polytheistic nature of Mormon thought: the 
Mormons’ concept of celestial marriage, their 
doctrine of polygamy (no longer practiced, 
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but never repudiated in theory), their baptism 
for the dead, and their doctrine of a finite God 
and the evolution to the status of godhood it- 
self inherent in the oft-repeated statement of 
Joseph Smith, “God himself was once as we are 
now.” A proverbial statement among the Mor- 
mons is but an elaboration of this: “As man is 
now, God once was; as God is now man may 
become.” 

It will repay one who wants to know just 
what it is that Mormons believe to read the 
chapter in which O’Dea discusses the values 
in Mormonism. 

Mormonism has undergone significant 
changes with the passing years. The old doc- 
trine of the earthly gathering of the Saints is 
no longer emphasized. Temples are arising in 
widely separated regions—Switzerland and 
Hawaii, for example—so that the Saints no 
longer need repair to Zion in order to perform 
the temple ceremonies necessary to secure their 
own salvation and that of the loved ones who 
lived too soon to enjoy the benefits of the new 
dispensation. 

There is still a strong feeling of solidarity 
among Mormons, still a strong sense of respon- 
sibilicy for the welfare of all the brethren, as 
expressed through the Welfare Plan which was 
born during the great depression of the thirties, 
a modern version of the co-operative spirit 
which made possible the conquest of the deserts 
and mountains of the West. All this is studied 
especially by sociologist O’Dea. 

Altogether these three books make exciting 
reading from any point of view, and they give 
an unusually revealing picture of the develop- 
ment of this most American of all the new 
religions produced on the American continent. 
All three contain excellent bibliographies and 
are well indexed. Kingdom of the Saints pro- 
vides in the end papers an excellent map show- 
ing the entire movement of the Mormons 
within the United States, and indicating all the 
chief landmarks and the trails they followed. 


Charles S. Braden 


SOUTHWEST BOOKS AND PEOPLE 


Books West Southwest: Essays on 
Writers, Their Books, and Their Land 


BY LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 


Ward Ritchie Press, Los Angeles $4.50 


LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL knows and loves 
Haniel Long’s Interlinear to Cabeza de Vaca. 
To this reviewer, that fact makes him a special 
kind of southwesterner and writer about the 
Southwest. While he also knows well, and in 
measure also loves, the many books in which 
the great raw land of the Southwest is set 
down in a spate of words that are sometimes 
as unworked as its own deserts and rangelands, 
his preference in books is, as he says, “for those 
of essence, in which the genius of their writers 
has assayed much ore to produce a little, last- 
ing amount of pure and precious metal.” 
Among these he names Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes for the Archbishop, Will Levington 
Comfort’s Apache, and the Interlinear—that 
distillation of wisdom found between the lines 
of a Spanish explorer’s report. These, he tells us, 
dominate his literary world “as Acoma, Ship- 
rock, and the Mesa Verde command the land- 
scape of the wide Southwest.” 

A common image of a library is a sort of 
mirror-perspective of stacks, shadowy and 
cavelike, into which the pale keeper of the 
books retreats farther and farther from the 
tangible world outside. Lawrence Clark Powell, 
Librarian of the University of California at 
Los Angeles, is bent on destroying this picture 
in the public mind. He knows what books best 
re-create the sights and sounds and odors and 
tastes and textures of the West and Southwest 
because he has experienced all these things at 
first hand and deeply. He has seen the South- 
west from a plane, and offers a new air-age 
definition of the region: 


No matter what the historian or geographer 
or anyone else says it is or it isn’t, the South- 
west is recognizable upon sight, particularly 


from the air. Coloration is one thing, w 
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it be the dove-colored desert at Tucson and 
El Paso, the dark mesas of Coconino County, 
the incarnadined Monument Valley, the golden 
hills of the coastal country; the sharp config- 
uration of its landscape is another, from Cuy- 
amaca and Baboquivari to the Sacred Peaks of 
San Francisco, Taylor, and Shiprock; or the 
absence of lush growth due to sparse rainfall, 
and the comparatively scant flow of its rios 
and arroyos secos. 


He has seen it also from behind the wheel of 
a car that does not rush along highways, but 
takes the little mountain roads of New Mexico 
to Truchas on its eyrie-ridge and “the cor cor- 
dium of Spanish New Mexico, the ancient vil- 
lage of Las Trampas,” as he describes it in 
“Revista Nueva Mexicana” (one of the three 
essays in this book which first saw publication 
in the sourHwest Review). And he has seen 
it the closest way of all, on foot, as he climbed 
El Morro or went “by crevice and ladder” up 
the rock trail to Acoma. Everywhere he paid 
close attention to and recorded the sense im- 
pressions that came to him. At the Trampas 
church he sounded the bell Gracia, to hear in 
the thin bright air the gentle tone for which 
the bell was named. At Acoma he hauled on 
a rope with the hundred men who were raising 
forty-foot logs to serve as new rafters for the 
sky-backed church. In a California river can- 
yon, where “there was a clear flow of cold 
water in which trout flashed by and on which 
the water-bugs known as Jesus bugs walked,” 
he took his siesta on a bed of dry leaves, “the 
still air charged with the heady incense of can- 
yon, mingled of spicy bay and sweet sycamore.” 

Nor is Powell’s Southwest the uninhabited 
land of the lover of landscape alone. Whenever 
he has found a book that moved him greatly 
he has sought out its author, if he was still 
among the living. His friendship with Haniel 
Long greatly enriched his understanding of the 
region. He has visited Robinson Jeffers in Car- 
mel, Henry Miller in Big Sur, J. Frank Dobie 
in Austin, Frieda Lawrence in Taos. It is when 


people are truly related to the earth and the 
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light and the other living things around them 
in “this dry and wrinkled land,” as he calls the 
Southwest, that he is most drawn to them. 

The books mentioned in Books West South- 
west are many, but they do not overwhelm by 
force of numbers. “I have never practiced,” 
Powell says, “the Teutonic tradition in bibliog- 
raphy, to be exhaustive, exhausting, exhausted. 
Selectivity has been my watchword.” It is a 
selectivity highly personal, like that employed 
by Dobie in his Guide to Life and Literature 
of the Southwest; a selectivity informed, too, 
by the broad knowledge gained in the author’s 
library work and in his reading for the column 
“Of Western Books and Writers,” which he 
has contributed to Westways since 1934. 

The region included in the dozen essays em- 
bodying these choices is wisely named West 
Southwest, to avoid the ancient and sometimes 
acrimonious boundary disputes over the exact 
identity of the Southwest. “My West South- 
west,” Powell tells us, “is the semi-arid land 
from the Pecos of New Mexico-Texas to the 
Salinas of California, including deserts, moun- 
tains and river valleys, cities and seacoast.” 
Within this area, half the essays are devoted to 
the region “East of the Colorado,” three to 
that “North of the Tehachapis” (a mountain 
range roughly dividing the northern and south- 
ern parts of California) , and three to the proud 
“Land of Fiction,” as the concluding essay calls 
it, that lies south of those mountains. 

In his Preface Powell speaks of “the writer’s 
endless struggle with an unruly language.” In 
this struggle he has himself been successful in- 
deed, developing a style, warm and informal 
and flowing with the natural rhythm of lei- 
surely and meditative speech, that is admirably 
suited both to the essay form he has used and to 
the region of which he writes. 

The format of Books West Southwest em- 
bodies the author’s approach to the relation- 
ship between books and people; for Ward 
Ritchie, from whose fine press the volume 
came, is a lifelong friend of the author’s and 
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therefore is possessed of an unusual under- 
standing of his intent. This is evident in every 
detail of the book’s physical form, and partic- 
ularly in its strikingly beautiful title-page. 
Margaret L. Hartley 


CONRAD’S CRIPPLING PURITANISM 


Joseph Conrad: Achievement 
and Decline 


BY THOMAS MOSER 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge $4.50 


SINCE Mr. Moser’s theme is one I personally 
adumbrated some years ago in the pages of the 
Hudson Review, perhaps 1 am not the ideal 
reviewer for this book: I cannot claim an im- 
partial approach. On the other hand, impar- 
tiality may be a chimera. When a critic essays 
an essentially controversial view of a novelist, 
other critics are bound to be lured into defend- 
ing or protesting that view. Naturally, I sup- 
port Mr. Moser’s elaboration of my own be- 
lief in the nature of Conrad’s literary decline. 
Anyone still unpersuaded by the premise— 
that a decline took place, and radically— 
should read Moser’s exposures of the flimsy 
plot structures and the disintegrating prose of 
the later novels by Conrad. Albert Guérard 
and others have already demonstrated this 
breakdown, but Moser’s conviction that the 
breakdown had its origins in Conrad’s pro- 
gressively inhibited response to sexual relations 
has never been squarely faced by Conrad criti- 
cism at large. It is a conviction which cannot, 
I think, be successfully challenged. 

Moser’s procedure is regrettably, if inevit- 
ably, impeded by the specialized academic 
obligations under which his book was writ- 
ten. Here again is the characteristic over- 
reference to recent Conrad critics, as if the 
author were anxious to prove that he has kept 
up with the field, and the usual hermetic dif- 
fidence toward comparative material in other 
literatures which might help to put Conrad in 
clearer perspective. And Moser actually doesn’t 


grapple boldly enough with the available evi- 
dence of the puritanism of Conrad the man, 
although this may be a polite disinclination 
to breach the delicate complexity of personal 
history. In the main, Moser stays inductively, 
and ably, with the novels themselves, alter- 
nately summarizing a group and intensively 
examining a single work. The significance of 
“The Return,” a short story, the insecure re- 
workings of The Rescue, and the limitations 
of Victory: these constitute Moser’s finest 
analytical pages. His study of the “villains” 
in Conrad and their increasingly marked dis- 
taste for physical love is a shrewd sequence; 
his interpretation of the later Conrad’s voyeur 
scenes as counterparts of the early Conrad's 
moments of moral insight is a canny Freudian 
deduction. 


How often the various early heroes see their 
test, like the later lovers and voyeurs, through 
an open door! Young Marlow looks into the 
burning hold of the Judea, then leaps recklessly 
through the hatchway; an older Marlow peers 
at Africa’s dark heart through the shutters of 
his cabin; Jim looks into the Patna’s hold by 
lanternlight and sees a bulging bulkhead ready 
to give way; Jukes flinches at the spectacle of 
coolies rioting in the Nanshan’s hold; the 
young captain cannot forget his double, some- 
times asleep behind the bed-curtains, some- 
times bolt upright behind the bathroom door. 


I think, however, that Moser remains un- 
justifiably aloof from the Conrad monomyth, 
and I disagree, as a consequence, with the 
widely held negative estimation, which Moser 
shares, of The Shadow Line. I can scarcely 
marshal my objections in this space, but I 
would like merely to insist that Moser’s evi- 
dence is made to serve an assumption of what 
The Shadow Line should be about, rather than 
what it is about. That Conrad no longer, in 
the final group of novels, saw his characters 
inextricably committed to the civil world of 
action and responsibility, but instead saw 
them as “figures of purity afflicted by an exter- 
nal evil,” is the indisputable assertion for all 
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the novels after 1914, perhaps, except The 
Shadow Line. That short masterpiece precisely 
concerns false panic (its nautical subject is a 
frightening “calm”), the precariousness of an 
overactive imagination, and reminders of mor- 
tality (Ransome’s heart trouble, for instance, 
which Moser calls “a purely physical flaw’’). 
Moser’s reading, of course, derives from his 
personal preference for the Aristotelian novel 
(clearly defined protagonist and antagonist), 
a standard which is powerless for elucidating 
the fiction of the symbolists. 

I don’t mind being virtually alone in my 
allegiance to The Shadow Line as Conrad's 
subtlest novel: such obduracy keeps criticism 
alive. And I do want to conclude by acknowl- 
edging that Moser’s book goes far to rescue 
The Old Rescuer from what I’ve always felt 
to be an overstressed idealism on the part of 
Morton D. Zabel and M. C. Bradbook. By 
now, with Irving Howe’s dialectical disparage- 
ments in print, Conrad’s limits have been 
sharply reassessed at the intellectual level. The 
heart of his achievement (and of his dark- 
ness) endures, and I don’t think it can best be 
experienced by the Ph.D. mind. Conrad’s most 
“total” work is in his prose poems, so to speak: 
The Nigger of the Narcissus, Typhoon, Youth, 
The Secret Sharer, The Shadow Line; in vari- 
ous short stories; and, in part, in An Outcast 
of the Islands, Lord Jim, and Nostromo. This 
Conradian essence is more purely available to 
us where we always supposed it would be— 
in the act of discrimination which derives 
from aesthetic intuition, the same faculty with 
which we grasp, in all their transfiguring par- 
ticulars, the masterpieces of the Impressionist 
painters. 

Conrad said it, for critics as well. 


... the aim of art... is not in the clear logic 
of a triumphant conclusion; it is not in the 
unveiling of one of those heartless secrets 
which are called the Laws of Nature. It is not 
less great, but only more difficult. 

Vernon Young 
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PREACHER-PROPHET WHITEFIELD 


George Whitefield, Wayfaring 
Witness 

BY STUART C. HENRY 

Abingdon Press, Nashville $3.75 


BIOGRAPHERS of religious leaders tend to un- 
critical adulation or supercilious patronage. 
Stuart Henry is neither a debunker nor a 
partisan. He has written an intelligent, inter- 
esting, and helpful biography of the greatest 
of eighteenth-century preachers. 

Son of a tavern-keeper, Whitefield was a 
servitor at Oxford. By the time he was twenty- 
five he was an “almost fabulously popular 
preacher, who was often the center of contro- 
versy as he plied his way between two conti- 
nents...” Seven times he braved the incon- 
veniences and actual dangers attendant in those 
days upon trips to America; the last time he 
did not return, dying in New England in 1770 
at the age of fifty-six. 

During his lifetime he was alternately 
treated with the deference ordinarily reserved 
for the great and abused in print and in more 
material ways as a subverter of morals and 
religion and as a deliberate hypocrite. As the 
author skilfully shows, Whitefield aroused con- 
troversy among religious people and in the 
secular world as well. But nothing ever shook 
his conviction that he was called of God— 
“elected” was the word—to preach to men 
everywhere the unsearchable riches of God as 
revealed in Christ Jesus. People as capable of 
sensible judgment as the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon in England and Benjamin Franklin in 
the Colonies bore witness to his charm and 
testimony to his integrity. 

There was no escaping the fact that White- 
field felt always the marvel that he, a tavern 
boy, had become such a successful preacher. 
All his life Whitefield showed due apprecia- 
tion of noble hearers. Many years ago an Eng- 
lish historian pointed out to me the contrast 
between John Wesley and George Whitefield in 
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their attitude toward the well-born. Wesley, 
insisted the Englishman, was a gentleman 
born, and he was never impressed by those who 
claimed an earthly gentilicy. Whitefield, the 
drawer in a tavern and a servitor at Oxford, 
was properly impressed when the great of this 
earth listened to him. 

One of the most valuable parts of Dr. 
Henry’s book is his discussion of Whitefield’s 
theology and of his faith—for the author of 
this biography thinks that the two are distinct. 
Whitefield was not a Calvinist in any strict 
use of that term. The great preacher believed 
in predestination, but admitted that he had 
never read Calvin. Wherever he got his notions, 
Whitefield considered that only the predesti- 
nating mercy of God could explain the choice 
of a poor, undistinguished boy for such a 
mighty work. 

Most discussions of Whitefield spend much 
time trying to explain how a man who believed 
that one is converted only because God has 
elected him to eternal life could be an evan- 
gelist calling all men to repentance. Dr. Henry 
simply cuts the knot. “The chronic dilemma 
of the Calvinist who seeks to justify the valid- 
ity of his preaching to a humanity that can 
respond only to the voice of God, Whitefield 
solves uniquely: he professed Calvinism, lived 
by an Arminian faith, and preached them 
both.” Moreover, the preacher was deeply con- 
cerned about the ethical content of the gospel. 
His own conversion experience convinced him 
that what he read in some of the Articles of 
the Church of England was true: man is pre- 
destined either to death or to life only by the 
irresistible grace of God. But his own disposi- 
tion led him to offer salvation to all to whom 
he preached and to insist that they live lives 
worthy of the gospel. 

Dr. Henry finds the secret of Whitefield’s 
power not in his dramatic ability—although 
Garrick once said that he would give anything 
to be able to say “O!” as Whitefield did—but 
in his belief that he had been foreordained to 
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his work before the foundation of the world. 
Moreover, thinks Dr. Henry, the preacher ex- 
perienced what he preached. In one of those 
striking sentences often found in his book, 
the author says: “There was a measure in which 
Whitefield achieved chat exceedingly rare qual- 
ity of the prophet—he could preach what he 
practiced, instead of trying to practice what he 
preached.” He spoke of man’s predicament, and 
this predicament dramatized by a master was 
as attractive in the backwoods of America as 
in the slums of London or in the fashionable 
watering place at Bath. Men saw in him one 
who had solved their own problems, and they 
waited to find how he would help them. 

Dr. Henry has done a service for all stu- 
dents of religion. His book is well written, and 
presents the first short life of the great preacher 
which should satisfy both the student and the 
general reader. 


Umphrey Lee 


HAGIOGRAPHY OF OUTSIDERS 
Religion and the Rebel 


BY COLIN WILSON 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston $4.00 


WE LIVE in a pluralistic, even wildly chaotic, 
world, beset by experts who will for a price 
tell us what to do or how to think and feel. 
We are likely to pay the money and take the 
advice, on the ground that there is no ethic 
that unites our world, and that we had better 
make the most of the know-how of specialists 
in each field. A Peale sees us through a religious 
crisis; a Lippmann clears the way in politics at 
election time; a Sylvia Porter is ready with 
paragraphs on why it is proper to juggle in- 
come and outgo near the end of the year in 
order to lower our forthcoming income tax. 
Where is the standard that pulls together all 
these responses to the challenge of modern in- 
dustrial society? 

Merely to name some of the problems is to 
remember how long-drawn-out is the process 
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of learning about the world, not to say under- 
standing it. A man is a graybeard before he 
can use his own judgment. And not just be- 
cause our parents have wound us so tightly 
about with their own obligations and futili- 
ties, but because of the vastness of our society, 
which, far from shrinking, as we so often 
hear, is expanding into outer complexity. We 
discover ourselves well along on the trajec- 
tory of our lives, passive observers willy-nilly, 
before we are sympathetic enough with our 
world to speak up against it. Hoodlums and 
teen-age thieves flourish in their bitter gangs, 
partly because there are no clear lines for their 
aggressiveness to follow. Those who do not 
fall into delinquency put off and put off and 
put off until it almost seems they will never 
assert themselves. They are so busy absorbing 
that they are not capable of reacting; and 
they may be so horrified by the sight of magni- 
fied aggressiveness that they become doubly 
timid. 

Such unassertive ones, observant of the 
wilfulness that has lifted the most respected 
members of the group to success, are likely to 
fall into a daydream of admiration over the 
prowess of such forceful men. Thus, though 
conscious minds reject, the unconscious may 
be fully identifying with the outrage and 
toughness of some underworld freak or de- 
monic political savior. Even in our response 
to the arts we go berserk. Watching King 
Lear we gloat for whole acts over the sadism 
of Edmund. Watching Othello we indulge 
ourselves in the paranoia of Iago. When Paul 
Robeson played Othello to José Ferrer’s Iago 
on Broadway some years ago, it was a com- 
monplace for theatergoers to come away from 
the show marveling at the prowess of Iago 
and wondering why the play was called 
Othello. Tago, the aggressive villain, became a 
hero to these viewers. 

Our civilization would seem to be in some 
sort of decline, then, since we lack values and 
cleave to unprincipled strong men. Historians 
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and critics have not been backward in telling 
us that our age is in crisis. After Spengler, 
Wyndham Lewis, Sorokin, and Toynbee, to 
name a few, we have Colin Wilson approach- 
ing the same theme... but from the stand- 
point of Existentialism. Wilson’s The Outsider 
dealt with a type of individual who reacts 
strongly against a world in which important 
things are forgotten and life is catch-as-catch- 
can. The Outsider is the sensitive and talented 
man who in a spiritually oriented culture 
embodies the highest ideals of that culture, 
but who in a depraved and dying civilization 
stands apart and violently tells the world how 
wrong it is or shows by his example a better 
way to live. In Religion and the Rebel, Colin 
Wilson wishes to give a more conclusive idea 
of the need that a declining society has for 
religion. It is all well and good for the Out- 
sider to give his individual denunciation of his 
world; but what about the positive values that 
inhere in the demands of Outsiders wherever 
and whenever they have lived? What do their 
creeds have in common? Is there any formula- 
tion of Outsider doctrine that can save the 
Western world? 

Colin Wilson believes that we are at a turn- 
ing point in world history: there may be a 
new surge forward, but there may also be a 
drop-off into barbarism. If we are to make an 
adequate response to the challenge, Wilson be- 
lieves, we must forge a new type of man, who 
will boast of a new intensity of mind. We must 
will this change. It will not automatically 
evolve out of the life of our day. It will mean 
a more comprehensive self-awareness and 
world-awareness. Marxist or utilitarian for- 
mulas will not work. The only salvation lies 
in the wills of Outsiders exerted around the 
world, Their fire and example will spur the 
coming of a new religion, whose key must be 
the intenser life of mankind. In the course of 
future history, then, the Outsider may be re- 
absorbed into his society and may participate 
in the ceremony of the new faith, sharing with 
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his fellows in harmony the talents he had 
hitherto turned against them. 

As any reader of The Outsider will recall, 
Colin Wilson swears by the case history 
method. He reels off the lives of his heroes one 
after the other as though there were safety in 
numbers. It is a hagiography of Outsiders, To 
be only moderately charitable, let us say that 
Wilson does not love his Outsiders well 
enough (with one exception) to do justice to 
them. He would rather give a biographical 
sketch and then graft onto that a summary 
of the subject’s ideas and significance. The 
result is choppy and strained. 

The one exception is the treatment of George 
Bernard Shaw. Like Shaw, Colin Wilson is 
almost humorless. I can report two cases of 
wit, one of which I cite. It is a crack at the 
English for abusing a classic of their litera- 
ture: “Being an English masterpiece, it [a 
volume of William Law’s prose] has naturally 
been out of print for the past hundred years.” 
Otherwise, the volume is austere. Wilson does 
make a dazzling, not to say hysterical, claim 
that G. B. Shaw is the only Existentialist (anti- 
abstractionist) philosopher on a par with Plato 
and Goethe, in that for each of them life and 
thought were inseparable. And he further 
claims for Shaw that “his position in relation 
to European thought is as important as that 
of Augustine or Aquinas to medieval thought.” 
Admiration is one thing; idolatry, another. 

Wilson is, in my opinion, quite correct in 
suggesting that Kierkegaard has been over- 
rated. He sounds reasonable when he says that 
Jaspers, in keeping attention focused on men 
rather than abstractions, is to be preferred to 
Heidegger. For who can help being something 
of an Existentialist today, when we are 
swamped with abstractions? For my part, I 
fervently hope that the Outsiders all around 
the world are in the process of creating a new 
spirit which will remake the conditions and 
the atmosphere of our lives. And although I 
rather think that Erich Fromm is right in 
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emphasizing (in The Sane Society) that we 
must change the political and economic bases 
of society at the same time that we accept a 
new credo, I fear we must fight the good fight 
as individuals and Outsiders until we can 
achieve this community of the future. 


Archibaid Henderson, Jr. 


DEMOCRATIC ARISTOCRAT 


Selected Writings of 
Juan Ramon Jiménez 
TRANSLATED BY H. R. HAYS 
EDITED BY EUGENIO FLORIT 


Farrar, Straus @ Cudaby, New York $4.75 


THE HEROIC DEVOTION of Juan Jiménez, the 
1956 winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature, 
to his vocation of “realizing God in truth and 
beauty” and to his motto from Goethe, “As 
the star, without haste and without rest,” is 
dynamically revealed in these selections from 
his prose and poetry over the sixty-one-year 
period from 1895 to 1956. Like Goethe not 
only in his long poetic career but in his 
philosophy, Jiménez believes in the active de- 
velopment of a man into a “superior man who 
is neither a dictator nor an imperialist but a 
human being filled with love, delicacy, and 
enthusiasm, who is, in himself, all of superior 
humanity.” In the essays “Aristocracy and 
Democracy” and “Heroic Reason,” he advo- 
cates a progressive democracy whose goal is 
the supreme goal of man: a universal and coni- 
scious aristocracy. Pointing out the falseness 
in the extravagant ritual of the church in 
Spain and the failure of Spain’s hereditary 
aristocracy to comprehend the true human 
values residing in the people, the poet expresses 
the belief that the United States is the only 
country where a progressive democracy can 
exist and make possible the achievement of a 
universal and conscious aristocracy. 


Aristocracy, in my opinion, is a state of man 
in which are united in supreme union, a pro- 
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found cultivation of the interior being and a 
conviction of the natural simplicity of living 
— idealism and economy. The most aristocratic 
man will then be he whose spirit needs least 
from the outside, without discounting what 
is necessary, and also does not long for the 
superfluous. . . . 

I do not believe in a humanity massed to- 
gether or more or less equalized by these or 
those advantages, but in a struggled-for com- 
munity of completely individual men. I do not 
think it is necessary then to define democracy 
because, in my opinion, it is only a pathway, a 
better staircase to an attainable aristocracy, a 
progressive negation which dries out this mass 
...in proportion as it approaches its superior 
stage. 


Gandhi, Jiménez thinks, was a fulfilled aris- 
tocrat, as are all persons who renew their spirits 
daily by trying to create superior selves and a 
collective consciousness that recognizes the 
value of all human beings. Jiménez continually 
uses the expression “to rise” in describing the 
process by which a man can become a true 
aristocrat. 

Though the Spanish poet has practiced his 
democratic credo by self-imposed exile from 
Spain and by generous service to the United 
States government during World War II, to 
inter-American affairs, and to the young, his 
attainment of true aristocracy is perhaps best 
reflected in his growth as a poet. Eugenio 
Florit, by his excellent selection of poems pre- 
senting in chronological order a cross-section 
of Jiménez’ complete production through 
1956, has facilitated the reader’s understand- 
ing of this growth. With the aphorism, “My 
interior life, eternal beauty, my Work,” the 
poet epitomizes his attempt to write serious 
poetry with an atemporal character, in which 
love and beauty triumph over the temporal. 
Insisting that the true sign of poetry is con- 
tagion, not imitation, he has freely enjoyed his 
poetic heritage and freely acknowledged its 
influence. But, following his own advice to a 
free man seeking to become an aristocrat, he 
has cultivated, above all, the will to reject. 
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Thus, while accepting Mallarmé’s theory that 
man attains reality through the creative act, 
Jiménez has rejected the French poet’s obses- 
sion with form and the cult of words. Likewise, 
he has sought the close kinship with nature 
which pagan sensibility felt and medieval 
Christian and neomedieval modern poetry 
renounced. Also, he has retained his belief in 
the validity of human love and the presence 
of reality in human life despite his admiration 
for modern symbolists. Called a pure Romanti- 
cist by Allison Peers and the oldest living 
Modernist by Gerald Brenan, Jiménez says he 
is an imaginative autonomist yearning to be 
a classic through being a progressive poet, one 
who is renewed and up-to-date primarily by 
means of his spirit, never by means of his 
artistic medium. For a classic, he says, “is all 
which having been (or rather, by having been) 
exact in its time, is transcendent, enduring.” 

Boldly, in the lyrical caricatures of his 
Spaniards of Three Worlds (the Old World, 
the New World, and the World Beyond), 
Jiménez extracts the good and ridicules the 
bad or trivial. For example, he pictures the 
dead Colombian poet, José Asuncién Silva, as 
naked with his second and unique “Nocturne” 
in his hand, the remainder of his work being 
frivolous parody. Jiménez becomes tender and 
enchanting as he creates the atmosphere of 
village and countryside in his prose-poem, 
Platero and I, an Andalusian elegy for both 
children and adults, “The Color of Your Soul” 
reflects the depth of his love for his wife. In 
“My Third Sea,” he finds his “longed-for god” 
in the love that is in every complete thing. 
“Without Tedium or Rest” (1949) presents 
a summation of his preoccupation with the 
beloved goal and motto for his life: 


If I have gone out so much in the world 
It has been only and always 

To meet you, longed-for god, 

Among so much bead and so much breast 
Of so many men. 


(Gigantic city, great concourse, 

Which returns to me in a gray reflection of 
water, 

In this blue sun in a south full of light, 

Of this longed-for and longing god, 

Eyes, and eyes, and eyes, 

With sparkling instantaneous movements 

Of the eternal in motion.) 


So much mover of thought and feeling, 
(Black, white, yellow, red, green 

In body) with the soul 

Drifting toward you, 

Becoming itself, 

Happening in me, 

Without knowing it, or I or they knowing it! 


Universal design, in flames 

Of shadows and inquiring 

And hoping lights, 

Of an immense observing eye which spies you 
out 

With the pain or joy 

Of a restless, adventurous, wandering. 

And I, in the midst, possessor now, 

Of your consciousness, god, through awaiting 


you 
From my destined childhood, 


Without rest or tedium. 
Gusta Barfield Nance 


IN DEFENSE OF FICTION 

The Living Novel: A Symposium 
EDITED BY GRANVILLE HICKS 

Macmillan, New York $4.50 


“IN THE FOUR QUARTERS of the globe, who 
reads an American book?” asked Sydney Smith 
in 1820, and the answer comes loud and clear 
in 1957, “Nobody with any sense, if the book 
be a modern novel.” Granville Hicks, passion- 
ately and intelligently committed to the refu- 
tation of this answer, has persuaded ten serious 
and articulate young modern American novel- 
ists to express their feelings, purposes, and dif- 
ficulties in regard to their craft, and has sup- 
plemented their personal revelations with a 
“Foreword” and an “Afterword.” At a time 
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when many serious critics are predicting and 
even proclaiming the death of the novel as a 
form of communication, this affirmation will 
be welcomed by readers who have become dis- 
enchanted with contemporary fiction as well 
as by those who have never lost faith. 

““Whatever these young men and women had 
to say would, I believed, be worth listening 
to,” says Mr. Hicks. This is a generously 
modest claim, for Saul Bellow, Ralph Ellison, 
Mark Harris, Jessamyn West, Paul Darcy 
Boles, John Brooks, Herbert Gold, Wright 
Morris, Flannery O’Connor, and Harvey Swa- 
dos are serious writers, not hacks, in the sense 
that they must write novels whether or not 
anyone is going to read them. No commercial 
horror of deserted bookstores and empty 
counters distorts their vision of the novel’s 
future. This is not a book of propaganda, but 
a thoughtful consideration, from dissimilar 
points of view, of what the serious novel is. 

Serious fiction creates imaginatively a world 
whose very existence is a commentary on the 
disjointed world of physical reality in which 
we live. “A novelist begins with disorder and 
disharmony, and he goes toward order by an 
unknown process of the imagination,” says one 
of the ten. Another emphasizes the value of 
the imagination for the reader as well as for 
the writer: by participating in the life present 
in the serious novel—the novel that does not 
merely reflect back to us our own fantasies 
of desire and hope—a reader “lives through” 
that life “with a greater awareness of signifi- 
cance than he might have done at street or 
bedroom level.” 

The imagination is important, these writers 
are saying. After we have watched them ap- 
proach this central conviction, each from his 
own angle of vision, we cannot help but agree 
with Mr. Hicks that “those who talk about 
the death of the novel are talking about the 
death of the imagination.” In an age struggling 
to escape the mold of conformity, the imagina- 
tion cannot be too vigorously defended. 
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But The Living Novel is not pontifical in 
any way; mostly, it is writers talking about 
their life and their work with understanding, 
humor, and the enjoyment that comes natu- 
rally to people who speak of what they love, 
of what is a part of them. They have read and 
thought about their craft, and the reader will 
run across much excellent criticism tucked 
into their essays, so much so that he will find 
himself going back to old favorites—Heming- 
way or Hawthorne, Melville, Wolfe, or Faulk- 
ner— with fresh insight, clearer under- 
standing. 

The tone of these essays is contemplative 
and searching, not bitter. Occasional irony di- 
rected at those who have no “ear,” who prefer 
easy reading because they are incapable of dif- 
ficult reading, is balanced by the writers’ ap- 
preciation of the reader who “brings to read- 
ing a frame of reference, a sophistication, a 
level of understanding not lower than the 
novelist’s own.” 

Communication is a private affair, these 
authors know; they cannot worry too much 
about their lack of a large audience. They have 
other books to write, and as they talk of the 
novelist’s financial pressures and his sense of 
human dignity, of the nature of his insights 
and the social demands on his time, the reader 
comes more and more to feel that these ten 
authors, at least, are free spirits; that the critics 
and readers who, for widely different reasons, 
are trying to chain the writer to certain sub- 
jects and certain methods of treatment, are 
shackling themselves—and not the serious 
writer at all—to the pragmatic and sterile bias 
of the assembly line. “And sometimes the 
suspicion arises that maybe the Studebaker, 
maybe the Bendix have absorbed man’s highest 
powers. Can the intellectual, esthetic, moral 
genius of the human race have come to a 
stop?” asks Saul Bellow—-and answers, “That's 
impossible.” 

It is for such affirmation, such faith in the 
integrity of the human soul, that we will turn 
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and return not only to the essays under dis- 
cussion but to the fiction created by the men 
and women here represented. To those who 
feel that American writers play America false 
because their novels present the unattractive, 
the special, the idiosyncratic, as symbols of 
time and place, to those who feel for any rea- 
son that the writer’s imagination is no longer 
useful to us, the last words of Mr. Bellow’s 
The Adventures of Augie March offer a reveal- 
ing characterization of the novelist’s position 
today: 


Look at me, going everywhere! Why, I am a 
sort of Columbus of those near-at- and 
believe you can come to them in this imme- 
diate terra incognita that spreads out in every 
deavor. Columbus too thought he was a flop, 
probably, when they sent him back in chains. 
Which didn’t prove there was no America. 


The undiscovered America of the soul may lie 
between the next hard covers on the counter. 

“To be alive, to be man alive: that is the 
point,” D. H. Lawrence is here quoted as say- 
ing. “And at its best, the novel, and the novel 
supremely, can help you. It can help you not 
to be a dead man in life.” It is heartening to 
find a group of important writers who be- 
lieve dynamically enough in their craft to 
abandon it for the moment in order to explain 
its meanings clearly and entertainingly. Reader 
and writer both will find sustenance in The 
Living Novel. 


Pascal Covici, Jr. 


ARCHEOLOGY FOR ALL 
Lost Cities 


BY LEONARD COTTRELL 

Rinehart, New York $4.50 

LOST crttes are dead cities and cities of the 
dead. Their discovery or rediscovery seems 
rather regularly to arouse in explorers a com- 
plex set of emotions. Some of the emotions are 
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such as properly belong to a discovery of any 
sort: exhilaration because of a mission success- 
fully accomplished, wonder that a place so large 
could have disappeared from man’s knowledge, 
not infrequently some feeling of greed at the 
prospect of finding objects valuable either 
intrinsically or archeologically. 

Leonard Cottrell, who is an Egyptologist, 
has undertaken to recapture in this volume 
some of the emotions and sensations experi- 
enced by the discoverers of such places as Nim- 
rud, Nineveh, the cities of the Sumerians and 
of the Hittites, Babylon, lost cities of Ceylon, 
Pompeii, Chichen Itza, and some of the Incan 
cities. Through extensive quotations from 
original accounts Cottrell successfully conveys 
the excitement and satisfaction associated with 
major archeological discovery. His purpose, 
says the author, was to amuse rather than—as 
in others of his publications—to inform. It is 
perhaps open to doubt if this motive alone is 
sufficient for a book of nonfiction. People who 
develop more than a Sunday supplement in- 
terest in archeology or anthropology derive a 
good portion of their amusement from further 
instruction. 

It is not impossible, however, to acquire some 
instruction from the book. Cottrell’s account 
of the deciphering of Hittite cuneiform writ- 
ing is first-class reporting, and in general all 
the early part of the volume which deals with 
the area of Asia Minor has a solidity about it 
that is quite lacking in his discussion of Mayan 
and Incan civilizations. 

But all these strictures are generally appli- 
cable to archeologists and anthropologists when 
they popularize. They are apparently at their 
best when they are producing monographs for 
their peers. The moment they turn to popular 
discussion an element of romanticism that must 
be inherent in people devoted to archeology 
and anthropology creeps into their work and 
im extreme cases results in such phantasms as 
speculation about Atlantis. While Cottrell does 
not suffer from the more virulent form of this 


disease, he does not altogether escape some of 
its milder manifestations. 

No quotation from Lost Cities more per- 
fectly exemplifies the aura of mystery and 
supernaturalism that the archeological writer 
should avoid than one of Cottrell’s concluding 
sentences. He is writing of man’s efforts to find 
“security and fulfilment in an organized so- 
ciety.” “All, in the end, failed, leaving one with 
a sense of doubt and omen.” “Omen” connotes 
a variety of the supernatural and when such a 
word is left to stand alone it is highly evocative 
but fails to get at the hard kernel of reality. 
The omen is not fuzzy or ill-defined, but per- 
fectly clear. The odds are many to one that our 
own civilization will eventually fail and our 
own cities be lost. And there’s nothing at all 
either supernatural or mystic about that prob- 
ability. 


John Chapman 


O’NEILL: PRIDE IN THE PUB 
A Touch of the Poet 


BY EUGENE 
Yale University Press, New Haven $3.75 


THis is Eugene O’Neill’s latest posthumously 
released full-length play. The only surviving 
remnant of a proposed eleven-play cycle, four 
plays of which were actually written, it was 
completed in 1939. As a product of the play- 
wright’s maturity, the present play might be 
expected to rank with such recent successes as 
Long Day's Journey Into Night; and, indeed, 
it does have a certain dramatic quality which 
should assure it a successful run on Broadway. 
As literature, however, it will scarcely rank 
among the O’Neill masterpieces. 

The hero of the drama is Con Melody, an 
Irishman, formerly Major Cornelius Melody 
of His Majesty’s Seventh Dragoons, now the 
drunken proprietor of an unprosperous public 
house near Boston. Infused with a “touch of 
the poet,” living on his pride in a world of 
dreams, Melody has managed to preserve in 
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himself some remnants of dignity and stature. 
In doing so, however, he has incurred the con- 
tempt (not unmixed with fear and admira- 
tion) of everyone except his wife, Nora, who 
continues to love him without reservations. 
Nora herself is of peasant stock, and she was 
with child when Melody married her: two 
facts which her husband takes as reasons 
enough to treat her with far less respect than 
he accords his thoroughbred mare (for whose 
feed Nora :.as been obliged to spend the money 
designated for an irate grocer). 

Sara, daughter of Melody and Nora, has 
inherited traits from both sides of the family. 
She has her father’s pride and intelligence and 
her mother’s capacity for love—though none 
of this devotion is wasted upon her father; she 
despises him as one who will not face reality, 
and hates him as one whose cruelty to her and 
her mother almost reaches the point of sadism 
when he is drinking. 

On the evening of July 27, 1821, the nine- 
teenth anniversary of the Battle of Talavera, 
scene of his greatest triumph, Major Cornelius 
Melody finally relinquishes his dream, to be- 
come once and for all plain Con Melody. (The 
entire action of the play takes place on this 
day.) The renunciation is a formal one: 
Melody puts a bullet through the head of the 
thoroughbred mare, symbol of his dream of 
superiority. Sara, who has become engaged to 
Simon Harford, scion of a wealthy and respect- 
able Boston family, indirectly provides the 
motivation for this act. Upon being insulted 
by the Harford family solicitor, Melody, 
attired in honor of the occasion in his well- 
preserved major’s uniform, goes to the city to 
seek “satisfaction” from the senior Harford, 
only to be ignominiously routed by Harford’s 
servants and four policemen. 

Oddly, Sara is the one who reacts most vio- 
lently when her father faces reality. Despite 
her earlier contempt, she is horrified when he 
reverts to the Irish brogue which he has dili- 
gently tried to eradicate in her, and shocked 
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when he decides to identify himself with the 
“common people” by supporting Andrew Jack- 
son. In the “death” of the Major, she sees the 
death of something in herself—of a pride 
which she hardly knew she possessed. She 
assures herself that the death of this pride will 
make her a better wife for Simon, and her 
mother assures her that the only pride worth 
having is the pride of love. But one doubts 
that Sara is convinced on either count. 

Although A Touch of the Poet ends on the 
familiar girl-gets-boy note, the ending can 
scarcely be termed a happy one. The prota- 
gonist undergoes a regeneration of sorts; but 
one feels that, bereft of his dream and of the 
“touch of the poet,” Melody is also bereft of 
human dignity, so that, in effect, the regenera- 
tion is a degeneration. 

Despite the undoubted power of certain 
scenes, especially certain portions of the last 
act, A Touch of the Poet is not O'Neill at his 
best. The first scene, depressingly reminiscent 
of the first scene in Anna Christie, shows expo- 
sition obviously and clumsily handled. The 
second act is weakened by the introduction of 
Simon’s mother, a vaguely etched character 
who is supposed to wield some influence with- 
in her family. Since this influence never 
materializes, she becomes merely a rather ob- 
vious vehicle for expounding the play’s para- 
doxical theme (which would have been per- 
fectly obvious in any case): that, though 
having “‘a touch of the poet” is good, the 
dream that engenders this quality is a futile 
one, impossible of realization. 

The third act ends with Sara’s going—for 
no fathomable reason—to her fiancé’s bed. 
Since Melody does not even learn of this event 
until he has already undergone his change of 
character, and since the event makes no dif- 
ference whatsoever in the denouement, the 
entire affair smacks of melodrama and weakens 
the play as a whole. 

Once the melodrama has been cleared out 
of the way, however, the fourth act is uni- 
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formly good. Melody’s friend’s description of 
the fiasco in Boston, though not Sophoclean in 
caliber, is vivid in its description of off-stage 
violence. And Melody’s transformation, reach- 
ing its peak when he recites in brogue some 
favorite Byronic verses, is extremely impres- 
sive. One feels that in the hands of a competent 
actor this role might well become one of 
O’Neill’s greatest. 


Margaret Morton Blum 


GENERAL STUART GALLOPS ON 
Jeb Stuart: The Last Cavalier 


BY BURKE DAVIS 
Rinebart, New York $6.00 


IT WAS A STAFF whose like would not be seen 
again. There was Dabney Ball, the chaplain, 
“the Foraging Parson,” in whose territory no 
chicken could live in safety. There was John 
Esten Cooke, the novelist, who would live to 
build a postwar literature of glory. There was 
John Pelham, who had slipped away from 
West Point in disguise, an artilleryman, almost 
legendary in life until death caught him at 
Brandy Station. There was John Breathed, an- 
other gunner under whose wizard hands bat- 
teries talked. There was Heros von Borcke, the 
giant Prussian. There were the scouts Farley 
and Burke and Frank Stringfellow, men of 
marvelous prescience and more marvelous 
escapes (Stringfellow once hid under an elder- 
ly woman’s hoop-skirts while Federals searched 
for him in vain). There were Sweeney, whose 
war equipment was his banjo, and Hagen, an- 
other forager of parts. There was gallant Chan- 
ning Price, the adjutant who fell at Chancel- 
lorsville. 

And there was the singing, laughing, brown- 
bearded James Ewell Brown Stuart, who rode 
for Marse Robert Lee around McClellan and 
into the hearts of the South and on into the 
history of the Lost Cause, whose adherents 
mourned him deeply and thought that it might 
not have been lost had he lived. 


This is their story—Jeb Stuart; The Last 
Cavalier, a biography rounding out what so 
far is a trilogy by Burke Davis, preceded by 
his Lee, Gray Fox, and his Jackson, They 
Called Him Stonewall. 

Inevitably any new account of Stuart must 
come up for comparison with the fine study 
made by John W. Thomason over a quarter of 
a century back. Davis will not suffer from 
that. Thomason is of course one of his sources, 
but not his model. Written from entirely 
different approaches, the Davis Stuart and the 
Thomason Stuart are as similar as the Gospels 
and as different as Matthew and Mark. The 
subject and his deeds coincide as they must, 
but two different reporters of war have viewed 
them through different eyes. And two excel- 
lent masters of prose have written brilliantly 
in different styles. A touch of Davis: “The 
rainstorm struck muted thunder from the 
equestrian statue of Washington in Capitol 
Square; waterfalls spilled down the theatrical 
figure and the bronze flanks of the horse.” 

It would be gilding the lily for a review to 
re-epitomize the career covered graphically by 
the biography itself, the life of Jeb Stuart 
from his Virginia boyhood through West 
Point, the plains country, the Civil War to the 
bad day at Yellow Tavern when his laughter 
was stilled forever. Yellow Tavern was fought 
in 1864. Stuart, a lieutenant general then, was 
only thirty-one. Those four years of Civil War 
had been his life, a life that handed him over 
immortally to history. 

John Thomason surveyed Stuart as a litera- 
teur, a painter of the canvas of war—his writ- 
ing was his artistry with the brush transferred 
to his pen. Burke Davis writes more with the 
reportorial instinct. His Stuart gallops on, 
right out of the collected facts into the head- 
line. Davis’ style is diverse, shifting rapidly 
from stacatto for action to more leisurely but 
still sharply etched prose, for comparison, com- 
ment, color. 


Stuart was a man admired and loved...a 
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cavalryman with a genius for surprising feats 
built on perception, intuition, leadership, and 
endurance. But it is not Stuart alone who 
comes riding down the years, the gay lilt of 
“‘Jine the cavalry” in the air behind him. It is 
Stuart plus the men about him, the immortals 
who rode with him, enjoyed with him life 
while it lasted, and who gave to a very grim 
war something of that air of haut romance you 
remember from Roncesvalles and the Song of 
Roland. 

This is their story. Burke Davis has told it 
well. 


William B. Ruggles 


THE PEOPLE VS. HAPSBURGS, 1848 
The Viennese Revolution of 1848 


BY R. JOHN RATH 


University of Texas Press, Austin $6.50 


AS TIME GOES BY the past changes with the 
present. Among those who study and write 
about nineteenth-century Europe there has 
been increasing emphasis upon the year 1848. 
For in that year systems met head on, and 
principles and questions were posed which re- 
main with us even today. As one authority 
would have it, “to comprehend the revolutions 
of 1848 is to comprehend all modern history.” 
One of those revolutions broke out in an almost 
feudal city—Vienna. 

In his latest book Professor Rath gives a de- 
tailed account of events in Vienna from March, 
1848 to March, 1849. Believing that the Vien- 
nese revolution can be judged either by the 
political standards of the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury or those of 1848, he has attempted to 
evaluate it “from the standpoint of the politi- 
cal ideologies of 1848.” This is a confession 
that he rejects the premises which have 
resulted in an increased emphasis upon his 
subject. 

In 1848 Vienna was the capital of the Aus- 
trian Empire, a state which included all of 
present Austria, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, 
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and parts of present Italy, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
and Rumania. When news of the Paris revolu- 
tion of February reached Vienna in March, 
1848, workmen and students manned barri- 
cades and invaded the imperial palace. From 
Vienna the revolution spread throughout the 
empire. Everywhere constitutional assemblies 
met, demanding written constitutions, repre- 
sentative assemblies, civil liberty, and freedom 
of the press. The panic-stricken government 
surrendered. For the moment the state col- 
lapsed. 

The leaders of the revolution in Vienna were 
middle-class liberals. Their demands were lim- 
ited to the classic individual freedoms of West- 
ern liberalism, and they were naive enough to 
think that an Austrian revolution could be run 
from Vienna as the French Revolution had 
been run from Paris. Their revolution soon be- 
gan to fall apart, as Rath notes, “in part be- 
cause it served to intensify rather than to rec- 
oncile the nationalist loyalties in the sprawling 
monarchy.” Then in Vienna, as in Paris and 
in Berlin, the middle-class alliance with the 
workers broke down. Soon the liberals were 
organized as much against “social revolution” 
as against a return to absolutism. In the face of 
these divisions absolutism soon recovered, and 
returned. 

The most valuable source material for Pro- 
fessor Rath’s volume has been the 1848 Aus- 
trian Revolution Collection in the University 
of Colorado Library. The collection includes 
about 250 items, among them pamphlets and 
newspapers. Rath quotes from them constantly 
and at length. Critical analysis of these sources 
is limited almost exclusively to quoting the 
adverse comments of contemporary observers. 
Thus Rath uses the adjectives “radical” and “‘ir- 
responsible” to describe editorials which ques- 
tioned the sincerity of government promises, 
or which pointed out the danger of Russian 
intervention. Yet no two facts were less to 
be questioned than these. 

At the outset of the revolution the stupefied 
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government promised a constitution. In March, 
1849, a constitution was announced with the 
promise that it would go into effect when the 
emergency was at an end. Rath writes, “That 
time was never to come.” Franz Joseph invited 
Czar Nicholas to help out—one hundred thou- 
sand Russian troops poured into Hungary, and 
the emergency was at an end. 

In the aftermath constitutionalism was 
rooted out. With the end of the emergency an 
efficient new system was established. In the 
words of one critic, it consisted of “a standing 
army of soldiers, a sitting army of officials, a 
kneeling army of priests, and a creeping army 
of informers.” Veblen once remarked that Ger- 
man rulers did not keep promises made with 
“fur-bearing animals.” Prince Windischgritz 
crushed the Viennese in 1848 with powder and 
lead. ““Human beings,” he said, “begin at 
barons.” And in this instance Veblen was right. 
The Hapsburgs did not keep their promises 
made with fur-bearing animals. By 1918 only 
those families had kept their thrones who had 
kept their promises to their people in 1848, and 
the Hapsburgs were in exile. 


Felix Ponteil, author of a brilliant essay on 
the European revolutions of that year, de- 
scribed the Forty-eighter as a man 


who made impassioned speeches in political 
clubs, who constructed a future utopia, who 
sacrificed himself upon the barricades. A 
dreamer and a man of action, or, if one prefers, 
a moment in the line of generous men who are 
a ray of light along the somber and tragic path 
of human destiny. 


This is an example of the error Professor Rath 
would avoid; that is, the judging of the events 
in 1848 in terms of twentieth-century ideolo- 
gies. 

In Professor Rath’s account we have “agita- 
tors,” “rabble,” “radicals,” “fanatics,” “mal- 
contents,” “demagogues,” and “extremists,” 
who are “ruffians,” who sow “the seeds of dis- 
sension” with “sensational,” “irresponsible,” 
and “vituperative” attacks upon those who 
“championed the cause of law and order,” the 
“so-called reactionaries,” the “moderates.” Hu- 
man beings damned to physical, intellectual, 
and moral poverty, rising briefly against their 
degradation, against centuries of injustice, are 
“rabble,” they are “insolent,” they are “‘idlers.” 
But these words have no more to do with 1848 
than with 1958. They belong to a timeless 
ideology. 

Richard H. Powers 
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CARLY TENAS 
Homes 


by DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN 
and MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


Early texas homes | 


DOROTHY KENDALL BRACKEN anp MAURINE WHORTON REDWAY 


A BOOK as excitingly beautiful as it is absorbingly interesting, EARLY 
TEXAS HOMES pictures and describes over 100 ante-bellum homes built 
by Spaniards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, Canary Islanders, Irishmen, and 
Germans. In some, the state’s most important events took place; others are 
“lived in” homes, cherished by owners and communities for their mellow 
charm. 


This beautiful book is an oversize (8'/2x11) de luxe volume with photo- 
graphs and descriptions of 109 ante-bellum homes, including interiors, 
gardens, and patios, with the homes’ history, legends, points of architecture, 
and available information on whether or not they are open to the public. 


200 pages, 179 illustrations S. M. U. Press 
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Gentle Tiger: The Gallant Life of Roberdeau Wheat 


By CHARLES L. DUFOUR. The tempestuous biography of the colorful Civil War 
hero, Rob Wheat — gentleman, lawyer, soldier of fortune, prodigious lover and 
leader of the dreaded “Louisiana Tigers.” Nov. 8 Illus. Biblio. Index. $3.50 


The South in the Revolution, 1763-1789 


By JOHN RICHARD ALDEN. Volume III of A History of the South. The first full- 
scale account of a crucial and violent era in the South. Treats incisively the political, 
social, and military events that heralded the rise of the Section and the Union. 

Nov. 8 Illus. 2 maps. Biblio. $7.50 


Nuclear Energy in the South 


Edited by REDDING S. SUGG, JR. How can the South assume a dominant place 
in the national economy by utilizing atomic energy? This book outlines the ways 
and means to achieve this aim. Nov. Illus. $3.50 


Freedom, Virtue, and the First Amendment 
By WALTER BERNS. Mr. Berns exposes the sandy foundations of the civil liber- 


will sharply affect current political theory. Oct. Index. $4.00 


Still Rebels, Still Yankees 
and Other Essays 


By DONALD DAVIDSON, “...his writing has a quality unmatched by any other 
literary and social critic of our time.” — Richard Weaver. Index $4.50 


William T. Porter and the Spirit of the Times 
By NORRIS WILSON YATES. The Spirit was packed with many of the richest, 


raciest backwoods and frontier stories ever written, tales of Davy Crockett, Mike 


Fink, Jim Bowie. For all collectors of Americana. 10 Illus. Biblio. Index. $5.00 


Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System 


By FRANK VANDIVER. “A concise study of the Confederate Command system, 
both civil and military ... wherein it failed and why.” — Associated Press. 
End paper maps. Biblio. Index. $3.00 


Order from your bookseller or from 
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